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Designed to last approxiaately 7 days, Onit II of a 
ti-anit career developaent and life planning progr&a for rural high 
school students focuses on teachii\g students decision aakiug skills 
to enable thea to exercise sore control over their tiae and energies, 
the unit introduces the decision asking process; provides practice in 
applying the process (especially to personal decisions) : and presents 
backcroand iaforaation about taking risks, using decision strategies, 
aakiiig educated decisions, and acting on decisions. The unit is 
crgaaised into five col or -coded. lessons, each containing coaplete 
iastractions for dassrooa activities and hoaeaork, xearniag 
objectives, detailed lesson plans, student activity sheets, and 
teachiag tips. The unit also contains an introduction to the series: 
an appendix Hith additional teaching hints, inforaation about group 
dyaaaics and discussions,, and aore student activities; and an 
adaptation aanual with instructions for tailoring the unit to local 
Msds. The field-tested curriculua is .designed for the rur&x Bid^est 
but the pxagraa contains detailed adaptation aanuals for four other 
sural regions in/ the United States <the lorthvest, southirest, 
Bortheast, aa^ Appalachian South areasl. (SB| 
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PREFACE 

A 

OPTIONS: A Career Development Curriciilum for Rural Eigh School Students 
was developed at Dartsiouth College from 1976 to 1978 under a grant from the 
Women's Ed^icational Equity Act Program Staff of the U.S. Office of Education. 
The project staff worked vith rural teachers, citizens, sttudents, and school 
administrators in five regions of the United States to prepare thoroughly 
tested and successful course materials that deal vith the particular needs 
of young people in rural areas. The curriculum frequently pinpolnt^>l:he 
problems and interests of rural vooen, but it has been prepared to be viseful 
and appropriate for both male a^d-^fotale students. 

There are flour units in the OPTIOSS course. Unit I, "Understanding 
People in Our Area/* focuses on life in rural localities using the personal 
experience of students as the basis for discussion, but supples&ents student 
observations vith data to permit generalization from individual perceptions* 
Unit 11, '^Decision Making,** teaches students to Identify and develop certain 
skills that vill enable them to exercise core control over their time and 
energies. Unit 1X1, **Life Planning,** uses case study and similation techniques 
to teach students to plan their cm futures and then to practice responses to 
problems that might stand in the vay of. realizing projected goals. Unit XV, 
**The Juggling Act,** uses case studies to encourage students to apply skills 
developed throu^out the course in solving realistic life problems. 

The original curriculom, developed and field tested from 1976 to 1977, 
focused on the lives if peo^ile in rural Nev England. To broaden the application' 
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selected during the.sunnaer of 1977 to develop and tieid-test regionally 
adapted versions of the curriculum. The sites vere chosen to represent very 
different rural areas of the country: Nebraska^ New Mexico, Oregon, and 
Tennessee. In each State, a site coordinator was hired to oversee adapta- 
tion by local teachers and testing procedures for that version of the 
curriculum. Adaptation was coopleted during the fall of 1977 and the 
urriculums were field-tested during the winter and spring of 1978. 

The OPTIONS course is now available in five versions rou^ly designated 
as appropriate for the Northeast, the Appalachian South, the Micvest, the 
Southwest, and the Northwest. The core OPTIONS curriculum is presented in 
the Midwest version. Adaptation packets for the other regional versions 

consist of pages with regional specific references that can be exchanged with 

♦ 

pages in the core curriculum to adapt the course to your region. For further 
adaptation to the special circumstances of a particular Sate or locality, an 
Adaptation Mamial has been included with The teacher materials. This manual 
outlines a step-by-step procedure for tailoring the curriculum to e particular 
area. The adaptation process does not require curriculum experts or complex 
equlpnent; it is intended for use by school personnel anyvhere In the 
United States. 

One final note: The OPTIONS curriculum has been designed as a coherent 
career development/ life planning course, 9 to 12 weeks In length. But all the 
units and many of the lessons can be used alone or in the context of other 
courses. The indep-endjence of component parts has been designed into the 
course; teachers should be encouraged to take advantage of that feature. 

t 
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^ to their future lives.. Their pleasure and their fear are shared by aillioa:? 
of other t ^-^college-bound graduates in cities mad suburbs, but the prospects 
for rural young people are both aore complex and less secure. 



Young rural vo«en and mat mst contend with a saall and often shrinking 
Job~aarket. They mst deal vith the very narrow range of tirainlcg opportunities 
aTaillble in thexr area. Aad though both sexes face these CBployse&t problems, 
the young rural lioasn mst also be able to handle acute sex stereotyping at work 
and frequently li^ personal relationships. She oust forge a ney aodel fcr rural 
woBshhoOd that differs sharply froa the traditional nK>del vithin vhich she was 
prc^ably raised. 



The rural tfoaan has traditionally had a set of life roles that has been as 
stable as any our country has known. Hbile circumstances in cities have changed 
rapidly* forcing voaen to change their perceptions of theaaelves and their 
faailles rapidly » fars life has rerained quite consistent for generation after 
generation. The fam or ranch wife, the logger's %rife; and the railroader's 
idLfe have expected to do essentially what their mothers have done before them. 
The essential conservatism of rural areas has done moch to maintain a consistent 
vision of what is "^appropriate** even while circumstances have changed enough to 
demand new responses. 




Today, mafay young women graduate from high school with expectations for 
their own''^<4Umrea that are essentially the same as those of their mothers and 
They want to get married (although they are villing to work for 
they want to **live happily ever after;** raising children ia their 
and fulfilling traditional female roles in rather conventional ways. 



But this vision is no longer realistic, not even in parts of the country 
still do^ilnated by traditional rural occupations. One thousand farms a week 
go out of business in this country, the dirastrous saga of mining employment 
patterns is too well known to need repetition., and logging has bees mechanized 
to the detriment of stable Jobs. The rural wmm today is far less likely than 
her mother (who, in turn, is far less likely than her mother before her) to be 
able to fill the traditional role patterns that are generally perceived as 
**happily *ver after.** Divorce, financial pressure, a husband's unemployment — 
all these push the rural woman back intc the labor market, often before her 
children are of school age. **Fappily ever after** is a myth for more than half 
the women in the rural Midwest; it vill be even more of a myth for their 
daughters. 

The rural high school graduate has some awareness of this tread. CKir 
needs assessment data, drawn from questionnaires administered to 439 high school 
students, suggest that most young tural women know that they will probably have 
to work after marriage. About half think that they trill need to hold a full- or 
part*tlme Job after they have children, although the majority think that a woman 
should not work when her children are young. Asked lAy they vrill work, most say 
that they need the money ~ self -fulfillment is not a primary motivation. 
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This sense, that w»en say need to work, s««as •o coexist with eke 
traditional vision of rural v««nhood. The rural high school wooen we ques- 
tioned had apparently given very little thougbl to wrat work they might do. 
or to how tbey would Juggle their ho^ responsl 3iliti«»« with the obligations 
of a Job. Few of the* could tell what they hr: to offer an employer. Most 
had never been through * Job interview, and muxy thought of the prospect as 
alaralng. Few of them felt chat school courses or programs had taught anything 
useful in getting Jobs. These yotmg woiea knew, at some level, that they are 
likely to have tb make decisions, handle proMems, and construct careers (in 
the oroadest sense of that maligned tert) in ways that . )»t rural women have 
not had to do in the past. But tbey are no better prepared than their mothers 
or grandmothers to face what is likely to come. They say that they will 
probably ha/e to work, they recognire the problems of adult reUtionships in 
thi 1970*8, ana they have read about the concept of equal rig^its for women. 
But they plan weddings, not Job-training programs, and daydream about cute 
babies rather than considering child-care options for the working mother. 

It is aUo aear from boys' responses that they do not see a need to 
develop the very basic skills of Interviewing, finding a ' • 

and the Uke. It seems that although the males expect to work, tbey have little 
conception of how they will go about getting the best Job they can, and even 
less of an idea of how a household is managed when a wife works. 

itonfe of that is unreasonable for f iftein-to-seventee«-year-old students. 
But if hard planning does not take pUce in high school, there Is some danger 
that it will ftot take place at ai. The social service ^encles are very 
falllar with the pUght of the yoang, unskilled -other 
penniless head of a household. Ard the young women we questioned ^« • 
for a course to help them understand themselves and use this understanding 
to make cruci*l decisions about work, marriage, family, «n«. other aspects of 
their future lives. Obviously boys, who also perceive themselves as working, 
marrying, and raising families, have these aeeds as well. 

Tfeis curriculum is "designed to address these needs. It is not a career 
education curriculum. in the usual .«nse; we do not go thro^h °J 
Job descriptions that would allow young people to select those best "J^t" 
to their ieeds and Interests. Theie are hundreds of those curriculum, on the 
MTket. We have reviewed a wslcctlon of these, but their gcals tend to be 
different from ours. 

The intent of our curriculum Is threefold, rirat, we want to ISiSH- 
We think It is essential that young women and men learn what it means to be 
« SuU in a rural area in the late twentieth century. All 
individual observations of life around them - these need to be expanded or 
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tc control their lives and to cope vlth the aspects of life beycad their ccrir .1^ 
Thirds we vant to provide a stnac "lured eigpertecLce that will allcv these yoorg 
people to apply their loforBation and skills to realistic situaticne that ther 
aay face, aad to teat ti)eir* abilities to vork with situations and issues that 
they aay need to Confront later in life* 

Although this curriculom focuses on woaen» ve feel that it is critically 
ia9>ortant for yotscg men as veil. First, aost of the skills ve teach, are iapor* 
tant to both seses; both voaen and «en need to ksov hov to aake good decisions, 
hov^to plan their lines* and bov to deal vitfa a difficult Job sarket. Second, 
it is crucial that young aen br as aware as young voaen of tbe problems that 
beset faaily life in rural Aaerica today. As workers • rhe^ jiisi be sensitive 
to the destructive influences of sea stereotyping. As husbands, they aust help 
forge new ways cf househald aanageaant and child rearing ir^ an ecc^ctsy tbat 
increasingly requires sarried wooen to work. Finally^ we believe ^^at this 
curriculta will sa^e aen and woaen aore able to cooannicate with eac^ cthet 
about problem and issues in daily life* especially in that large portion of 
daily life devoted to work or interpersonal relationships. Mo young lAreidn. 
however well informed. or hi^y skilled* can work out faally probleas with ar« 
unwilling aale partner. However* young woaen and jroung men together* an^d with 
the saae. informtlon and skills, cadSbegin to work out their probleas. This 
is the central task of our curriculua. \ 

Each imit of the curriculua contains inforaatlon* skill work* and some ^\ 
fpra of confrontation vlth reality. Each has a different eaphasls. Unit I, 
^'Understanding People in Our Area*** introduces the central problea areas adults \ 
face* using the personal observations of stt^ents as a base* suppleaented with 
data, intended to enable students to generalize froa theii^4ndividual perceptions. 
By the end of that unit* the student should have a clear sence of the difficul- 
ties both aen and w<»en In the area face and should be inotivated to begin 
developing skills to help cope with thea. 

\ Unit II* ••Decision Making*"* has students wrk on the skills aost needed 
to address the probleas discussed in the first unit. It is an expandable mit 
that can be tailored around individual and class needs. 

m 

Unit III* '^ife Planr ing*" asks the class to apply the skills developed 
in Unit II to the Inforaatlon collected in Unit I. This is an eicperience- 
siaulation unit* intei^d to teach students aJisessaent skills that are used to 
project their future lives and then to siaulate their responses to probleas 
that ttf^ht stand in the way of sclf-*realiaation. This is done priaariiy through 
a Learning Activity Package (LAP) on assesssrimt skills and a siaulation gax^e 
called ''The Gaae of Life: Choice «ad Chance.'' 

Unit IV* ••The Juggling Act: Lives and Careers*'* uses case studies to 
Involve students in solving coaplex life pr^leas. It uses the skills and 
Inforaatioo developed in the course thu^ far and adds others such as: belhg 

O^erviewed. filling out job applications* writing a resuaS* dealing with sex 

^^scriaination* and dealing with faaily/work conflicts. 
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on tW whl«s of fate* Third, ve l>«iievc cnac acquiring .sitiiis axw pr*cwi.t*u5 
their application are oore worthwhile career developaeni experiences than asre 
' exposure to a series of concrete Job optic^tts- Fiaaliy, we believe, as did the 
young people we questioned, thac young people benefit from a cT,issroott experience 
of this nature. . ^ 

If this curriculia is sade to work, it should a»ke both yjung wcoen and 
y^mg sen aore coapetent tc ^a1 with their futures than oany of us were at 
their ages. 
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(WCAilKATiPM OF THE TEACHER^S GUIDE 



Ihrf Teacher's Quide is organised by lessons. For each lesson/ there Is 
a set of Instructions to the teacher about classroos activities and homework. 
The Teachet*s Guide includes: 

1. Statements of the enabling objectlv^for each activity (l,e», 
what- the students viU do that vUl enable thea to attain the 
. overall pbjectives of the unit). 

2« A list of Mterials needed for the lesson. 

♦ 

3. A detailed lesson plan» including instructions for discussion* 
-l^stiottSt hoiAprork asaignamts and explanations, and possible 

difficulties. Teachers wmy irlsh to add notes on the lesson 
plan. 

4. A. section called ^Hotes to thei Teacher*^ that has optional, 
activities as well as hints on how to use the msterials. 

*5. A copy of all Student Activity Sheets (SASs). 

b\ An app^lx that * Includes sow\ additional infonation on runninf 
classroom discussions, working with saall groups, role playing, 
and probleB solving-. 

, " , " . • .- 

For organizational purposes, the guide «i^ color coded. All white pages 
ar« Teacher *s Guide (lesson plan) pages, mi all colored pages are SASs, 
transcripts, ^tudent^ reference pages'^ etc* . The colors of the student pages 
tie into references; given in the Jesson plans to. aid /ou when you duplicate 
these pages frpsi tiie ditto nasters. If possible, duplicate SASs in the colors 
suggested to aid in frackluA the various activities. 

Teachers should have instnict|on sheets available for each lesson and 
should giv^ out honework assignments and related activity sheets before the end 
of the class. Gtoi<«ii!ork is cruci4^1 to the success of this currlculw and must 
be done thcrr6ughly for each assignment to ensure the success of the following 
^lass. Boaework, in most caaeav can be done in class if necessary. 

, The only; exceptlona to the above-iaentioned format are the instructions 
provided for Learning Activity Fackages (lAPs) that appear as lesson #8 of 
Unit I and lesson #11 of Unit III.' Because tiie general guidelines for teaching 
an LAP apply to both, th^,jrre described in the next section. 

\ word ^Alterlot the curriculum : It is our a^^^tsmption that most, teachers 
likf eooiiapt any curriecDLoa to the particular .nee > of their own students i^A 
their owiMtyles. Please do no. Thi* curriculum has been designed to be 
adaptable and to allow teachenr to Inajert local references, to change the 
order of activ^es, and to mcQ or replace ttaterlals~ln short, to be made 
your own. Jk>^ot think that the fact that our lesson^ plans are In print means 
that they areHascred. Tou know whatsis best for your class. Use our diateriald 
to yottr best advantage. ' i ^ ^^^ 
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A word on the l«i£th of lesgons ; We have deliberately called our division 
of activities '^leMona** rather than "days." Different classes will begin 
vith different leveli^ of avareness and infonuttlon; they will take different 
lengths of tlM to do the work as we have outlined It or as you have changed 
It. SoM grotips will take a single day for each lesson » others will take 
three days. Ue have Included routf» estimates on the length of units. Don*t 
take these estUtttes too seriously. Tou know the reading level and sophis--^ 
tlcation of your students—your estlsates are likely to be better than ours. 
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CEHEKAL CDIDELIMES TOR LEABMIMC ACTIVITY PACKAGES . 

— [ i 

StudftHU procMd^rougli tte readings and activities sore or less at 
their own pace. C^'U Iwive »nre to say about techniques for nanaglng 
self-paced instruction later in this guide.) 

The LAP provides instructions to students as to their tasks, how to 
evaluate their work» and what page to turn to next. 

Activities in the LAP are usuelly of four types: 

a. AssessBsnt — tasks designed to determine whether the student 

' possesses a given skill. 

b. Instruction^- tasks that teach skills a student does not possess. 

c* Evaluation «^ tasks designed to deternine if the student has 

Biastered the skill via the Instructional u^tivities. 
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d. Enrichflient optional activities related to the skills l>eing 
worked on but not critical to their developipent. 

Teachers have four critical roles in teaching the LAPs: 

a. Monitor ~ keeping students on task and working at a reasonable 
rate. 

r. Facilitator — explaining any directions or activities about 

which students are genuinely confused* 

c. Resource ~ providing students with any required or student- 

requested neterials^or Infcmatioit. 

d. Evaluator — reviewing students* work when they are instructed 

to bring it to the teacher (specific instructions to 
the teacher for those instances are In this guide). 
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Cla$sroo« Manageiaent 

/ Individualized InstructioQ presents the teacher with advantages and 
disadvantages. At first it can be difficult if you don*t have a lot of 
(^ixperience in using indiVldualixed methods. TKe following discussion is 
intenderd to assist teachers in obtaining the benefits of individualized 
instruction vhile sinimizing the costs. 

It is important for you to realize that you are essential in teaching 
an LAP. tn ad'^itlon to yot^r roles as nonitor, facilitator, ^resource person, 
and evaluator, your contact with students should include sooe or all of the 
following functions: 1) SDtivate — nost i^>ortant; 2) provide examples and/or 
analogies; 3) give a mini* lecture when appropriate; 4) pair students with 
similar problems; S) trouble-shoot; 6) debrief; 7) summarize. 

All the above-mentioned roles will require you to have continuous contact 
%rith students and will permit you to gain a sense of the progress being made, 
by each individual. 

Unfamiliar format will probably be your biggest problem with the LAPs. 
Fortunately, many high school teachers now use a lot of individualized 
instruction and self-pacecl work; for many of you, the problem will be only 
in adapting your normal routines to written rather than *'hands-on** activities. 
Hel(i the students adjust to the new format by pointing out parallels between 
LAPs and other classroom procedures. But also be sure that they recognize 
the differences between LAPs and other written work they are accustomed to — 
this will reduce their natural tendency to reject unfamiliar tasks. 

Describe to them your four primary roles (defined on the previous page), 
and explain that their roles include: 

1. Determining their own pace 

2. Figuring out directions 

3. Assessing their own skills ^ 

4. Evaluating others. . 

When explaining these roles, keep in mind the followi^ig points regarding 
students* roles: 

. / 

1. Determining their own pace : Since most activities at$ done individ- 
ually or in small groups, the rate at which students work is not 
determined by the teacher or the rest of the class. This does not 
mean that they can deliberately work at a **8naii*s pace** or that 
they can race through the activities without making an effort. You, 
as teacher, will be around to monitor their wo^k and. to keep them 
moving at a reasonable pace. / 
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2. Understanding written directions ; Students are responsible for 
reading' the activities and understanding the instructions for what 
to do. They should not constantly ask you vfaat to do next. 
Unfortunately, their initial response vlll be to do Just that. 

To nip this tendency I4 t*he bud, you aust consistently redlr^t 
students to the vritten instructions and ask them either to figure 
thea out or to ask a student partner to help. Of course, there nay 
be some instructions that are confusing and there aay be students 
who are genuinely unable to understand certain directions. In such 
cases, you should help the student to understand the directions. 
Even in these cases, you should not rasort to explicit directions. 
Instead, atteopt to guide stiidents to tibelr own understanding of 
the directions. ^ 

These warnings are crucial to the success of Individualized 
instruction. If a teacher falls prey to student pleas of "what do 
we do now?" the individualised instructional »ode will become a 
huge headache. 9 

3. Assessing their own. skills : Students are directed to particular 
activities within eech LAP based on self-assessaent of their skills. 
Inaccurate self-assesraent %rill result in their doing activities 
they don't need and/or not doing activities they do need. Try to 
impress on them the importance of doing the self-assessment activities 
carefully and honestly. 

4« Evaluating others ; In some of the activities, students are asked to 
evaluate the work of their classmates. Students should be urged to 
take this responsibility seriously. Judging another person's efforts 
. is a difficult life skill to acquire. Many people feel quite uncom- 
fortable being in this position, tet, it is a situation we cannot 
avoid in life. It is primarily for this reason that we have required 
students to evaluate one another's work. 

One of the potential difficulties with individualized instruction is that 
it requires students to be more active and less re -active than in large group 
instruction. There is nowhere to hide In an individualized program. It takes 
time for students to adjust to cooing into the classroom and getting down to 
work on their own without the teacher announcing the tasks for the day. 
Consequently, at the. beginning, you may have to remind students to get down 
to work. Say something such as, "OK, everyone should know what to do. Pick 
up your activities' wherever you left off yesterday. I^m availably to help you 
if you need it. But, try to do the activities on your own or witS your student 
partners.'* Then you should circulate around the class, talking individually 
to students or small groups of students who seem to be having difficulty 
working. Once everyone is working, you ^should continue responding to specific 
student requests for assistance or evaluation. 

Another potential difficulty in ail individualized program is evaluation 
and record keeping. This varies with the type of LAP used and is dealt with 
in the discussion of each LAP in this <gulde. 
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A vord on student partners ; Tou undoubtedly have your own methods for 
breaking students dmm into avail groups for team work. We suggest teams 
of three to five students so that if students are absent* tl^ere are still 
enough students for team effort* Obviously * studeits who have demonstrated 
an inability to work together productively should not be allowed to work 
together « Also, we suggest t&at within teams, students rotate evaluations 
instead of slr^' ' eipchanglng them (i.e.* person A gives his/her work to 
person B to evaluate; person B gives his/her work to person C to evaluate; 
person C sives his/her woric to person A to evaluate). 

A word on noise ; Noise level in an individualized small-group setting 
tends to be somewhat higher than in a teacher-centered large-group setting. 
The level of noise allowed sihould depend on the tolerance of teacher and 
students. It should not be allowed to rise above a point %rhere teacher or 
studcntfi cannot' work effectively. On the other hand, ^ it is not reasonable to 
demand absolute silence in such a mode of instruction. 

/ 

A word on absenteeif ; One big advantage of I^s is that students who 
are absent haven't "missed** uiythlng except t!he time spent on a lAP. We 
suggest that you have students «ake up missed time by spending an equivalent 
amount of time on the LAP at home. Similarly, if you feel that a student is 
wasting time in ^*«ss or. is not working fast enough on a LAP, you may wish to 
Tsquire the student to spend sorme time on the LAP at home. Aside from these 
cases, we recoameqd that students not have homework during LA? session^. 
stead, you should encourage students to put in a maximum effort during cla^* 
It should be pointed out to them that such an efforC frees thes from homework, 
but that if they get coo far b^ind, they may have to work on thi LAPs at home. 

A word on the "best and the brightfest"* ; Some students will work through 
the LAPS very quickly. Tou should monitor the work of such "speed-demons", 
carefully to be certain it is of quality as well as quantity. Anticipating 
students whose work is of high quality and quantity, we have Included more 
activities than most students can do in the time allotted. Thus, even the 
**best" and the 'l>r^ghtest^' should have enough work to do. 

One final word ; We strongly recommend that you work through all the LAPs 
before distributing them. Bead every page; be familiar with the objectives 
and procedures of every activity. " 
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CaAJIMC AMD BVAUtfTION 



Becauflle this Is s ▼slues**orlrated currlcuJuBi, and because policies and 
procedures regarding grades vary amoag schools » departaents, and individual 
teachers » it is very difficult to prescribe one approach to the grading and 
evaluation of student achievement • Ve therefore suggest that each teacher 
adapt tbe recoMiendatloas below to his or her own teaching situation. 

\ ■ 

8EC0»gH^TI0HS 

I 

j J i 

1. IGrades should reflect effort , achievement » attitude , and mastery . 

2. Effort say be measured by the amount of vork done by studoits Inside 
and outside of class. Ve uthild therefore recowend that >ou ke^p a record of 
al^ completed Student 4ctivity Sheets done by students.* Ai,slsq[>le check (sd 
system is preferable for grading these activity sheets sincV ve are concerned 
here vlth effort, not excellence. A v/4-, y ^ distinction, should simply 
reflect a greater or lesser effort evident In the student^s vork. 

3. Achievement , or growth, can be measured only if what a student knovs 
before beglnnlag a course of study is accurately determined. The best way to 
measure achievaaenc is to design an assessment procedure to be administered 

to students both before and after they participate In the course. The assess- 
ment procedures imsst be identical or highly similar if changes In levels, pf 
information, skills, and concept development are to be determined. 

4. Attitude is best evaluated subjectively by the teacher in vhatever' 
jfay she/be usually makes such an assessment. It is our viev that attitude 
is relevant but perhaps the least Important of the dimsnslons evaluated for 
grading. 

5. Mastery is the most absolute dimension a teacher evaluates and Is 
closely associated with aptitude. It is a measure of a student's ability 

to achieve the knowledge, skills, aikl understanding of the curriculum. It does 
not take into account the student's level of mastery before taking a given 
course, and hence cannot be a measure of growth or achievement. It Is sinply 
a measure of the student's absoliftte level of mastery at the end of the course. 

Although most teachers weigh mastery heavily In determining grades, 
it is our viev that achievement rathe^ than mastery ought to be most heavily 
velghted. To overemphasise mastery is to reward a student's aptitude more than 
his/her grovtfai or his/her ef forts ,\ and di^ourages less able students from 
making an effort. s ^ 

6. In suBfl|ary, ve suggest that each teacher c^valuate studrats' effort, 
achievement, attitude, and mastery as recoanended and then grade according to 
a predetermined weighting of these components, vlth achleitfteent and effort 
being the primary criteria and attitude and mastery secondary considerations/ 
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OmOBS: A CABEKl DEmOFMEHT C0UICUU3M 
FOR RUBAL HIGH SCHOOL STUDEMTS 

Course Outline 



CTUT I: MMDB1STAM)I»G PBOPIe IM OCR AKEA (epproximtely 13 days ) 



Lesaoa 
1 

4 

5 
6 

7 

10 
11 



Topic 

Who Are He? 

Portrait^ of Hoaen in Our Area 

Oh. the Advantaget and Disadvantages of Being a Voaan in This Area 

Lives of Woaan in This Area ' 

PUyiag Ufa tolas 

tMpoiiding to Ideal talationriiips 

Sex Stereotyping 

ItoMem's Work. Mni's Work 

lespomslbilitica of tunning a Household 

Being a Single Bead of Household 

Learning Activity Package: Organlxing and Managing Tine 



Leseo-in 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 



OMIT II; DgqSIOM MMLIMC (approxiaately 7#day8) 

' Topic 

Life Auction ' ' 

House Firell 

Introducing Decision Making ^ 
Applying the Decision-Making Process 

Applying the Decision-Making Process to a Personal Decision 



IWIT III; LIFE PLAMnwC (aoproxlaately 12 days) 



Lesson 



8 
9 
10 



. Topic 

Life Stagea 

This Is Tour Lifeline 

Decision Areas and Life Stages 

The Gaaa of Life: Choice and Chance 

Miat Happened Testerday? Debriefing the Geae 

Lof^ and Short~8ange Decisions 

Coping with Crisis / 

Learning Activity Package: Assessaent Skills 

Bevlsing Tour Identity: Playing the Caae Again 

Life Planning: Is It Worthwhile? 
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Course Outline (coat.) 



UNIT IV: THE JUdCLIHC ACT: LIVES AMD CAREERS (epproxtmately 13 days ) 

Lesson Topic 
PAT 

1 Looking for Jobs 

(OptloasI Lesson: Writing a Resun^) 

2 J Preparing for an Intenriev 

3 Creating Jobs 

4 Life SklUs ^ 

5 What Do Tou Say, Pat? 

6 Starting a Ssall Business 

STEPHAMIE 

^1 ^ Ibur Record and Tour Rights 

2 Job Conflicts 

3 Role Playing 

4 ' Revleiflng the Situation and Taking Aa(loa 

EVELYN 

1 - Welfare: True or False? 

2 The Advantages and Disadvantages of Marriage 

3 Influences on Our Lives 

4 If You're So Srnut^ Lady, Why Aren't You Rich? 

5 ' Vocational Training Opportunities 

TERRI 

1 Intervlevlng Parents and Friends 

2 Ways to Approach the Job Market 

3 Famlly/Wbrk Conflicts 

4 Supporting a Family 

(Alternate Lesson: We're Getting Along OK, but It's No Picnic) 

5 Family tteals 

SUMMISG UP UHIT IV 

1 What Has This to Do with Me? 

2 Looking P^kvard: What Have We Learned? 
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UHIT II: DECISION MAKING 
INTRODUCTKMI ^ 



Everyone vorrles about aaklng decisions, particularly about naklng the ^ 
rii^t declrUm. Decision Miking is an iaportant life skill, one that we use 
all the tim. It is a skill that allo%^ people to take control of their own 
lives. Sow people approach the issue of decision naldng by relying on their 
'^gut*' reactionsT others use an analytic approach. Unfortunately, there are 
other people vho sees to stqr avay froa making decisions altogether and %rho 
essentially «ake th^r decisions by deciding not to decide. Those who fall 
into the last category run the risk of letting others sake decisions for then ^ 
and letting bthers have control over k^iay happens to thes. Those who follow 
their **gut** reactions «ey be lucky or they «ay not, but (hey lack a process 
that tbe^ can apply to situations when th^y have conflicting ^gut" reactions 
about what to do. Unit II' provides students with experiences and classnc^ 
activities that will help thea identify situatioiis requiring decision-saHing 
skills and introduce them to a process for use in coming to a decision. 

Inevitably, the issue of what constitutes a good decision will arise as 
stud«its think about decision making. Host people define a good decision as 
one that results in a positive^ outcome, and conversely, a bad decision as one 
chat results in an undesired or negative outcome. For the purposes of this unit, 
decisions are evaluated as **good** or **bad^ on the basis of Ihow they arc made, 
not on the^asis of their outcomes. It is Important for students to understand 
that. using a process that involves defining a problem or situation, identifying 
alternatives, and weighinj choices will actually incre^ the likelihood of a 
desirable outcome. To make sure that students do not confuse a^ good decision 
with a positive outCMie, it may be worth taking the time to present them with 
some situations that will Mke this concept clearer. For exa^>le: someone tells 
you they are going to flip a coin and give you , $5:00 If you call it right- Tou 
decide to call heads and the coin lands en tails. Tour decision clearly had an 
undesired outcome, since you did not receive the $5.00, but does that mean that 
you made a bad decision? On what basis could you possibly have made a bet|:er 
decision? They will easily see that luck, not decision making, is at work here. 
Another situation rei|uiring a ileclsion is as follows: ^ Sally Joncis is by far ths 
best pitcher on the girls' softball team. Her coach decides to have her pitch 
in the flnal!i of the playoffs. Unfortunately, she has a bad day. The other team 
scores ten runs off her and wins. The coach's deci^^on had a negative outcome, 
but yet the decision to have her pitch was a good one^based on her past perfor- 
mance. 

The exercises in this tmit are designed to allow students to learn and 
practice th<» skills of decision making. Included are situations that involve 
making quick decisions, crisis decisions, and long-rai^e or life-planning 
decisions. The process that is Introduced stresses the need to collect as much 
information relevant to the decision as possible. It also makes clear the fact 
that in every situation there are bound tp be sev :-al choices or alternatives 
that should be considered. Most important, this unit should teach students that 
they can only take control of their lives to the extent that they are willing 
to make decisions for themselves. 
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UMIT II OBJECTIVES 



A. Uf« Auction 



Stttdnnts vUl be able to: 

1. Identify personal priorities In their Uvea and act on their relative 
< iaportaace« 

2. Identify what InforMttlon they need to nake better decisions. 

B. House Fire! I 

Studttts will be able to: . . , . 

1. Identify priorities In a crisis situation and act on their relative 

livortaace. 

2. ^te the reasons for the decisions they aake. ^ 

C. Introducing Dsclslon Haklnt 
Students will be able to: 

1. Understand decision aaklnt as a process. ♦ 

2. State the process necessary for asking a good decision. 

3. Apply the process of decUlon asking to a case study. 

D. AoplTlnK the Declsiott»Mskln« Process 

Students win be able to: ...... 

1. Apply the declslOtt-n«klttg process to hypothetical situations. 

E. ADPlTlUK the Declslon-Maklns Process to s Personal Decision 

Students will bewble to: . . , 

1. .Mike an layortant personal decision using the five-step declslon- 

■aklng process. 
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LIFE AUCTION 



Object tvea 

1. Students will be able to identify personal priorities in their lives 
and act an their relative iarportance. 

2. Students will be able to identify what information they m make 
better decisions. 



Materials 

Student Activity Sheet # 1: "Life Auction Catalog'* 

Rlay Boney: $20,000 per student (we used 20 tickets for each student, 

each ticket being $1000) 
Large sheet: "Life Auction Catalog" 



Lesson Plan ^ 

1. Distribute the "Life Auction Catalog" sheets and ask students to 
select four or five Iteas that are very important to thes, and to rank those 
items from 1 (most important) to 5 (least important). 

2. Ask students to reflect for a few moments and try to write in the 
blink spaces ooe or two more items that are very important to thet. 

3. Divide the class into groups of three or four and ask students t^ 
share their lists within their groups. For 4 or 5 minutes, they should discuss 
the really Important aspects of their lives. 

4. Sow the auction begins. Tlie "money" should be districted, each member 
of the class getting twenty tickets each representing $1,000. Bids must be 
raised by a m1r>!mi[fli» of $1,000. One student is appointed banker to collect the 
money during the auction. Then auction off the list, writing down the name of 
the high bidder and the winning bid for each item on the boards The auction 
should go at a brisk pace, forcing on-the--spot decisions. After 15 or 16 items 
have been auctioned, you tight ask for a show of liands on "Who hasn't bought 
anything yet?" and "Who has more than one item already?" 

At the cnt! of the auction, ask again for a show of hands from those who 
did not buy anything^ Ask those students to reflect for a moment on those items 
on which they might have made a higher bid. Then tell them that if they wish, 
they may purchase the iteK^ they have written in the blank spaces with their 
remainlrg money, asking each individual to assess the worth of hi /her hand- 
written Items in comparison to the price fetched by each item from the main list. 
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Lesson ^ 1 



6. You may th«o ask thm students to write one or two "I learned... 
statements froa this, experience » or you asy initiate a general discussion )f 
the activity. 

7. You should end thl» lesson by asking students how they made their 
decislomi. Did the aoney affect their priorities? Did other people's decision 
affect their choices? Did ttjty change their minds during the auction? Elicit 
what inforMtion students feel they need to «ake better decisions. 
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SjmpU* Poster 



Same of 
Vlnnlng Bi d der 



itFE AIXKOS CATALOG* 



I tern 



1. Healchy and hippy children 

2. Sacistying love life 
}/ Ability to influence others 

4. Ability to draw love ron others 

5. Pni*er over things (fix cars* proftraa 
computers* build fences* i»tc.) 

6. Artistic abiUt> 

Active and satisfying part icipat ion in 
athletics 

8. Opportunities for riiik «ind adventure 
9* Intellectual ability 
IG. food health 

1 1 . Great wealth r 

12, Approval frox the opposite b^k 
I 3, Intt? Uectual lntere?^t 
J4, Phvslcal attractiveness 

r 

15. Admiration frotr. others 

16. Ability to begi|i and rtalntain friendships 
I 17, Ability to bounce back after prob' 

^H. AbiKtv to give love 

f ■ ' 

1^. Activity- Ji\at contrlbutei* to society 
I fO. Close and iuving farsUy life 
^21. ' 



22. 



23- 



\ 



\ 




I 

xi; 



A- 



^Adapced from HUMA39 VALUES lU THE CLASSRCXW by Robert C. Hav;. v .md Isabel L, 
Havley, copyright (C) 1975 Hart Publish Ins Company, Inc. , ' 
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LIFE XJC:: :}i CAT,'.LOi:* 



ICcr: 




^ * t.- , i 1 : r. . i d p r- v c *. : 




> 


Sat isryir ■ 'ovv 1 ::c 








s"t hers 


• 


Ability to tirav lovc 






cr:r:puter?. build fenctrs, etc-) j 


6- 


Art iviic .^hil Icy 





Bid 



8. 
9. 

i 

10. 
■ li. 

,i 12. 

i 

13. 
' 13. 

i 

\ 16. 
17. 



Actlvt* nnd s;jt-isfying participation 
in at?)U't ICS 

Orportuni: los tor ri>k and adventure 
intflK^cru.il .ibfHty " 
Good h(v^l rh 
Cr at w\ air 

Aprjroval froa t?^e opposite' se^^ 
Int.; : loct int»^re<t 
Physiral attractiveness 
Admi nation fron others 

Ability CO ner.in and niaintain friendships 
Abil:cy to bounrc back .ifter prublens 
Ability to. give Icve 
Activltv that (ontributes to society 
Close and support ivf* rac ily lifr 



23. 



Adapte^i ttorz M\J>\Ah VALI:^ 
Hawlcy, copyriKnc (C V. 



; TH:: v:l\,;.k,)u:1 by Robert C. Hawley and Isabel L- 
iart r^ibllshinii Ccnn.jnv* Inc . — \ 
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Lesson ^ 2 



HOUSE fire: 



Objectives 

1. Students will be able to identify priorities in a crisis situation 
and act on their relative importance. 

2. Students will be able tc state the reasons for the de: .sicn they nade." 



Materials 

Student Activity Sheet # 2: "House Flrell" 

Student Activity Sheet # 2a: "House Flrell-Group Ranking" (one per group) 



Lesson Plan 

1. Pass out the ^^lem sheets for House Fire I and have the students 
rank the list of needs from I (most important) to 13 (least important). 

2. After the Individual students have completed their . anklng list, have 
them form groups of four to six and ask them to complete t)ie group ranking 
sheet. The group must come to a consensus on what Is most Inportant without 
averaging votes and without "majority rule" voting. There should be a recorder 
for the group to record the group's ranking and their reasons for It. 

3. Fifteen minutes before the end of class, the whole class should be 
reconvened and the decision making process should be discussed. Considerations 
to keep In mind are: 

a. What behaviors helped the decision making process? 

b. What behaviors impeded the process? 

c. What pattern of decision making occurred? 

d. Who were the influential members? How were they Influential? 

e. What was each group's final ranking? What were their reasons? 
How do the groups compare? 
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Student Activity Sheet r 2 



HOUSE fire:: problem sheet 




Your next door neighbors' house burned to the ground last night when their 
spare hearor exploded- The fanily was awakened by their dog's frantic barking 
jus- *ir. tizie to escape frow the house before the nain stairway collapsed. The 
fanilv renbcr — Eerr.ice Post, 36-year-old divorcee, and her five children, 
Anv, 13, ELi .ie, 12, Jchr., 7, Je-sie, 4, and Bess, IS nonths — are now boneless, 
withvi^t insurance, having lost all their persona:! possessions, clvjthing, and 
house cor.tents, and receiving only a limited incoae froa welfare- The family 
nembt^rs are all still in shock over their loss and incapable of thinking clear 1\ 
about today, nuch less t;:.-; future. You have decided that, as a neighbor and 
friend^ you will help thcr. out- You plan to start a fund to assist the family 
in reestablishing theniselves. Also, because Mrs. Post is too upset by the fire, 
you tes:porarily take over the responsibility of contacting local resources to 
assist the family. 

Below i:^ a list of ttiings that nust be dona to assist the family. Your 
task is to rank then in terns of their importance to the Post family. Rank then 
fron 1 (the item you think is most important) to 13 (the item you think is ^least 
important and the last thing to be dcne)- 

Locate immediate housing 



Take cut a bank loan 



Find a babysitter/day care 

Contact utility companies (to disconnect utilities in the destroyed house) 



Start a clothing drive 



Inform a minister 



Collect food 



Obtain medical care 



Contact relatives 



Collect furniture* appliances 

Make a list of destroyed itemi, valuables, papers, etc. 



Contact scriool officials 



Contact Community Services Department / 
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Student Activity Sheet 2a 



•HOUSE FIRE!! GROUP RANKING 



Note to Group Recorder 

As a group you need to agree on the ranking of the following items. 
Through persuasive argument, not by majority rule, everyone must agree on a 
rank for each item. 

In the space before each iten, write the agreed upon ranking. In the 
space after each item, writ^ the explanation of why the group decided as they 
did. 



Rank // 


Need 


Explanation 




Locate Immediate housing 

Take out a bank loan 

Find a babysitter/day care 

Contact utility companies 

Start a clothing drive 

Inform a minister 

Collect food 

Obtain medical care 

Contact relatives 

Collect furniture, applir 
ances 

Make a list of destroyed 
items 

Contact school officials 

Contact Community Services 
Department 


























/ . • * 
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! 
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Lesson # 3 



imODUCING DECISION MAKING 

Objectives 

!• Students will be able to understand decision making as a process, 

2* Students will be able to state the process pecessary for making a 
good decision* 

3. Students will be able to apply the process of decision making to a 
case study. 

Materials ^ . 

Large poster witb the five decision^making steps outlined 

Lesson Plan 

1* Introduce the class to the concept of decision making as outlined in 
the unit introduction. Point oiit that the two previous activities, '-House Fire" 
and "Life Auction," involved making a decision — in one case about the needs of 
a family and in the other case, about personal priorities. 

2. Ask students: 

- to identify what, if any, process they used to make decisions 
during those exercises. . 

- if they have a difficult time making decisions and if so, why. 

- what information not provided in the exercise would have been 
helpful to them in making those decisions. 

3. In the context of the discussion, some references to "good" and "bad" 
decisions may arise. Make sure that your students understand the distinction 
between a good decision and a positive outcome. Decisions are evaluated as 
"good" or "bad" on the basis of how well they are made, not solely on how they 
turn out. Once that distinction is clear in their minds, briefly introduce the 
five-step decision-making process that follows. 

4. Explain that as a class they will apply this process to the following 
situation: Sarah is 17, her parents are getting a divorce, and each has asked 
her to live with him/her. Work through Sarah^s predicament by asking , the class 
the question(s). related to each step that will facilitate the application of the 
process to Sarah^s case. (Note: This lesson is followed by a sample class 
summary of the step-by-step application of the process to Sarah s situation tor 
the teacher's benefit.) 
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The Five-Step Process for Decision Making 

Step 1 ; Recognize and state the decision needing to be cade . 

Use Reference Page 1: "Help in Recognizing Decision- 
Making Situations (pg. 11-26); and Reference Page 2: 
'•Helping You Decide What's Important" (pg. 11-27). 

Questions: Does Sarah's situation^ demand a decision? 

What problem is Sarah trying to solve? 
Is this an important decision for Sarah? 

Step 2 ; State all possible alternatives . 

Use Reference Page 3: "Identifying Choices" (pg. 11-28). 

Question: What are Sarah's choices? 

S tep 3 ; Evaluate the pros and cons each alternative . 

Pros ; advantages or benefits Cons : disadvantages or costs 

uiTlteference Page 4: "Some Help with Determining the Basis 

for Decision Making" (pg. II-3C); 

Reference Page 5: "Types and Sources of Information 

(pg. 11-31); and . ' a 

Reference Page 6: "Help with Assessing the Risks, Costs, and 

Benefits": (pg. 11-32) 

Question: What should Sarah base her decision ^on? 

What doea Sarah need to know before) she can make her 
decision? 

For each of Sarah's possible alternatives, what are 
the adv^tages, disadvantages, unknowns, and risks 
involved? ' I 

Step 4: Make the declalon and evaluate It. ,^ 

^ U.e Reference Pages 7-8: "What Makes a Decision a Good 

One?" (pg. 11-33-34) 

Questions: Given her alternatives, what should Sarah decide to do? 

Is that decision a "good" decision? , • v 

Does that decision make sense given the infonnation she 
gathered and the evaluation of her alternatives? 
If Sarah is not happy year, does that mean that she 
aade a "bad" decision? , 

Step 5: Develop a pl an of action and carry it out. 

Use Reference Page 9: "Devising Strategies for Making 

Decisions Happen" (pg. 11-35) ; and 

Reference Page 10: "Some Help with Acting on Decisions 
(pg. 11-36) 

olestion: What must Sarah do to carry out her decision? 
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Lesson #3 

^ Sample Poster 



THE FIVE-STEP PROCESS FOR DECISION MAKING 

Step 1: RECOGNIZE AND STATE THE DECISION NEEDING ^TO BE MADE 

Does the sitiiation demand a decision? 

What is the problem you are trying to solve? 

Is, this an important decision for you? " 

Step 2: STATE ALL POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES 

What are your choices? 

Step 3: EVALUATE THE PROS AND CONS OF EACH ALTERNATIVE 

What factors should you 1?ase your decision on? 
What do you need to ksnoM before you can make your decision? 
, For each alternative » vhat are the advantages, disadvantages ^ 
unknowns^ and risks involved? 

Step 4; MAKE THE DECISION- AND EVALUATE IT 

Given the alternatives, vhat do you decide to do? 

Is that decision a "good" decision, given the information you 

have collected and your evaluation of your alternatives? 

If you are not happy next year (or next month) with your decision, 

does that mean that you made a "bad" decision? 

Step 5: DEVELOP A PUN OF ACTION AND CARRY IT OUT ^ 

What must you do to carry out your decision? 
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SAMPLE CLASS SUMMARY 

The foXlowlng is a sample of a class' application of the process to Sarah's 
situation^ ^ 

SITUATION: ' , . • 

Sarah's parents are getting a divorce and each wants her to live with him/her. 

s 

Step 1 : Recognize and state the decision needing to be made . 

Each parent already has asked her to live with him/her after the divorce. 
This very important decision needs to be made soon, for each' parent is anxious 
for her to choose as soon as possible. Sarah knows that whatever the decision, 
there wiU be some change in her living situation. Her friendships will be^ 
affected, and as will her school life, at least for awhUe. The more she thinks 
about it. the more complicated and important the decision of where to live becomes. 

Step 2 ; State all possible alternatives . 

- She could live v ith her mother 

- She could live vith her father 

- She could liv-e somewhere else -- with a roommate 

on her own 
— with another fanilly/relatives 

- She could' split her time between both parents 

Step 3 : Evaluate the pros and cons of each a lternative. 

In evaluating the alternative^, Sarah should consider the followins^^ -tors: 

- Her schooling plans for the future (if her parents live in different 
school districts) 

- Her financial resources, especially if living alone 

- Each parent's feelings about her living with the other 

- Her relationships with her brothers and sisters 

- The tine and energy required to help with the home of each parent 

- Her friends and social life 

The following chart outlines some of the risks, costs, and benefits relevant 
to each of the six alternatives previously identified. 
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SAMPLE CLASS SUMMARY (cont.) , c ' 



STEP 3 : Assessing the risks ^ costs, and benefits 



Choice 


Risks 


Costs 


Benefits 


1. live with Mom 
i. live with Mom 

i 

i 

i 

t • 


Mom might have 

$ troubles 
Dad might be hurt 


have to work — 

interfere w/school 

& soclaJ. life 
have been fighting 

with Mom a lot 
don*t like Mom's 

boyfrirad , 


feel closer to Mom 
than to Dad 

with stuff 
better housekeeper 


2. live with Dad 


Dad is busy with 

. work 
Mom might be hurt 


won*t see Mom & kids 

so much 
have to do more 

housework 


more freedom — 

get to know Dad 

better 
won't have to work 
can help take care 

of Dad 


3. live on my 
own . 


might be lonely 
money problems 


rent, food, etc. 
'would have to work 
no one to turn to 
have to do own 
housemrk 


can do what I like 
won't oe hassled 

with my parents' 

problems 
' can have friends 

over a lot 


. 4. live with 
roommate 


mifiht not find a 

good one 
might not get 

along 


searching for roommate 
rent, food, etc. 
no privacy 


no narent oroblems 

VCk&WLA^ W WW A ^ 1*1 w 

own my own 
new friends 


. 5. live with 
another 
family/ . 
relatives 


might be hard to 
get along 


less time with parents 
less time with myself 


pay less for rent, 
food 

no parent problems 
won't have to worry 

about household 

and tasks 
will be able to 

see both parents 


^ 6. split my time 
with both 


"monkey in the 

middle** 
might not have time 

to myself 

/ 

/ 


won*t have a place to 

call my own 
break up friendships 
transportation costs 
make both parents 

unhappy 


will make both 
parents less 
unhappy 
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Step 4 : Make the decision and evaluate J.t . 

To actually make the decision, Sarah oust weigh the alternatives- She 
decides that she »ri.ll live with her father. Her relationship with her mother 
has been poor lately and she really does not like her mother's boyfriend. 
She feels that she will have n»re freedom since her father works and often 
travels away' from hone. She wants to do well in school, and not having to 
work is another important fact in her decision. She does feel that she will 
plan to spend a good deal of time with her mother on weekends to offset her 
choice to live with her father. 

In evaluating her decision, Sarah needs to review the process she used to 
make it. She identified the decision she had to make, listed the alternatives, 
and weighed the risks, costs, and benefits. It appears that after using the 
process, Sarah's decision Is a good one for her. 

♦ • ' 

Step 5 : Develop a plan of action and carry it out .. 

Sarah should go to each of her parents, telling them of her decision and 
explaining how she arrived at it. Onc^ they both know of her plan, she should 
get a room ready ior herself at her father's house and move in. 
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APPLYIKG THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS 



Objectives. 

1. Students will be able to apply the decision making process to 
hypothetical situations. 



Materials 

Student Activity Sheets # 3a-j 
Student Activity Sheet # 4 



Lesson Plan 

1. This lesson provides an opportunity for students to practice the decision 
aaking process by making a decision for another person. Hand out copies of 

SAS f 3a-J and have students pick several situations they would like to vork on. 
Hand out copies of SAS f 4 vfaich is a %iorksheet on which they record the five 
decision makictj^ steps and hoy they apply to the situation they hav^ chosen. 
Students will need one copy of SAS # 4 for each situation they choose. 

2. Tell the students that they can go beyond the written ^case» so long as 
it is appropriate and logical, i.e. in thinking up alternative choices or sources 
for getting information, they'll need to use their imaginations. Tell students to 
ignore Column 3 at this time. 

3. When students have completed the five step process for the first situa- 
tion they chose, have them exchange papers with someone else who worked on jthe 
same situation. (Note: You may wish to pair up students at the time the situa- 
tion selection takes place.) The partners should check to see whether (a) the 
steps were identified correctly, and (b) if the deciAon was a ''good** one, i.e., 
all possible alternatives were identified and considered. 

4. The '*evaluatars' should place a (>/) check in the third column of SAS # 4 
next to Al steps that are properly completed. This activity sheet should then be 
returned to its owner and any steps not marked with' a (vO check should be worked 
on further. Student partners may wish to discuss the application of the process 
to the situation after they have complete their own worksheet. ^ 

5. Students should work on several different situations. How many they 
should do depends on their level of proficiency. The point of the lesson is to 
giyf> them practice with hypothetical situations before having them apply the 
process to a personal situation. You may want to spot check student work in the 
course of the lesson to identt'^y students ne^ing more help. 

Notes t< " the teacher 

I. Student generated situations or problems tend to be more interesting 
and instructive than those that are -provided as SAS # 3a-j. Students working 
in small groups may choose to generate their own situations after working on a 
few of the cases provided. 
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Sherry is Ir, r,ni ;.rt-.:-car.c . :-t_r V.-v: r var.red hirf to h.:ve .m abortion, 

bur Sherry refused. Her ^arencs wanr her ::ivtr the b.ibv up r'cr aiopt ion. 
S*.>?rrv w-ints to keep her baby. Sh" Vm^-.s i:.:" 'Hdopticr. v-n:!,-: Lvi:' the child 
t*-*:- p»3rents, n?t just one, and that th-** adcpciv^- :^~.rt:^ts would be ibl-f- to afford 
•^cro rater ial advantage^ for the 'baby. But :'ht^:ry i:-- IcrVin-:: fcr*ard to her nev 
babv, and "^lan^ 'c be a ood r;?ther. - She ha> r wr» :r; '^d? vho r --pt their babies^ 
and tb-ey seen: to be coin^; :^ne. ^ 
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JERRY 



As the tine dravs near to fill out college applications, Jerry ha? to make 
a decision. His parents want him to go to one of Nebraska's state colleges where 
tuition vould be lover, and he would be near home. His best f r .end is urging 
hiQ KTo cut the ''apron-strings/* and apply at out-of-state universities. Jerry 
thinks he can gz*: some financial aid, wherever he decides to go, and his grades 
are good enough to make hini confident that he can get accepted. 
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KITTY 



Kitty has found an ideal three-rcoss apartnent and piar4S to sove into it 
right after high school graduation. Her leorher feels that Kitty should stay 
at ho^?ie and contribute acney to run the household, since her f ether no Icnsrer 
li\"es with the fanily. Kitty is willing to help her taother financially when 
she can, but she really wants to feef that she is on her own. 



Tony has just bought a used CAi with aoney he earned hioaelf. He has Just 
enough money left to register the car. His father says he cannot drive it unless 
he has insurance. Tony thinks this Is unfair. The State he lives in doesn't 
require insui^ance coverage If a person's driving record is clean. Tony knows 
that he is a feood driver. 
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Student Activity Sheet ^ 3d 



TONY 
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>.:' t t. : ■ I- ^hc h.i-- worked 

::,ird ariw i.^ .i .-rj.^s: -rlavor- At ..• was l:ld u:ily tjoys 

; ;:. ^c.ir . ^rivir : ha: :t \:> rir r.^'. t'>.' la- to keep her sister 

: \\- z^\xT,. J'.^r.t^ u.c-:/: ch-r^ w .lu rih iar.;:Ti: the co.ich to court 

s*rx c:>criri:-;.:r ^ vl.ar^o. :;.t tcm: cmccrn is her -,:!:t:or's feelings. She 



Decision M.i;:ir>r. Student Activity Sheet # 3£ 



n.ivo'-; r.i-Tiilv has planned .i ivo-v.-t>'. • ar.pins v.ic-it ion I'-- mountains, 
l .tli latclv. D.ivt looked forward : '-.^^ t^ip. Now he has a sunroer job and 
doesn't want to on th.* vacatio!.. t-ichcr wants Dave to speak to his boss 

about stattin?. wnrk. afi- r the tri,>. l- ^.hirskn he would lc»9« -t^ Job and that 
it would be tr-^ Uto t- -et .»-';th--t cne niter he cane hose. He feels that, at 
16 he is old eno -h to .v.- roe b'. ?nru>tlf. ^nd he , want s to earn enough taoney 



to buy a car it. : '-u- ia! I . 
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BRESIDA 



Brendci and Sandra are identical twins. People have always mistaken them 
for each Other* Sandra doesn't mind, but^.Brenda wants to be known as an indi* 
vidual* They have Just graduated from the eighth grade and have to decide which 
high 4$cbr 1 to attend. Since their town doesn^t have Its own high school, students 
and their parents choose between three area schools. The girls' parents want 
them to go to the sane school to ease the transportation problem. Brenda, however, 
does not want to continue to go to school with her twin sister. Der mother is 
agreeable, but her father is not sure. He thinks Brenda is running away from her 
problem. 



office. He types very well, and he is told that there is a real need for that 
skill, especially In the sunsner wheh many enpioyees' are on vacation* Sam is 
worried about what the guys will say when they find out he is doing **women*s 
work." Yet he needs the Job and the money is better than any of his friends 
are making. 
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SAM 
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CAROL 



Carol Is j^:radu,it ing from hlKh school next month. She has heei- offered a 
job as a secretary at a local building supply conpany. Carol knows that her 
dutlej> would consist of typing, Invoices and bills, filing;, and taking Inventory. 
The pay is mlnimun wage. Carol has always wanted to live in the ci:v and feels 
that her secretarial skills are good enough to %et her a much more Interesting 
job in a large cocpany. Her parents have pointed out her that cor petition 
for jc^bs is stiff in the city, and have urged her to take the job in :^wn. 



Decision Maklnti Student Activi ty Sh eet ^ 3j 



FRANK 



Frank and Betty are cnj^a^ed to be taarrled. The wedding Is only six weeks 
away. Frank has rec«-iveJ a Job offer frons .j cocpany in a town 300 miles away. 
The new j^^b wxMiid >?:ive blni added responsibility, more pay, and better benefits 
than his pre?;enr Job. Frank has asked Betty to advance the wedding date and 
move to the new town in three weeks' tisc. Betty is afraid she will be lonely 
so far fron her :ar?iiy and friends. Frank is troubled. He wants to accept the 
Job offer, but he al'^o w.mts to r^rry Betty and doesn^t want to make unfair 
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CASE NAME: 



Step in Decision Making 



2. a. 



c. 



How It Applies to the Case 



Check by 
Eva luator 



3. a. 



b. 



e. 



4. 



5, 



Pros 



Cons 



7" 
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De^gUloa Making . Teacher's Guide 

- Lesson ^ 5 



APPLYING THE DECISION-MAKING PROCESS TO A PERSONAL DECISION 



Objective 

Students will be able to make an importint personal decision using the five- 
step declslon-naklng pTrocess. ^ / 



Materials / 

Student Activity Sheet I 5 
Student Activity Sheet # 6 



Lesson Plan 



1. Hani out SAS # 5. Tell students to Ignore the coluar, entitled "Revision 
after Evaluation." It will be filled in later. This last activity of the 

unit requires students to apply the decision-making process to a personal deci- 
sion so that they will see that the process is useful in their own lives. 

2. The students*^ choice of a personal decision is xnportant. Try to 
encourage then to choose declaions of soidc consequence; not what to have for 
supper or what to wear Saturday night. If the decision can be acted on in the 
near future, all the better, as it will allow students to complete the process. 

3. Once students have completed SAS # 5, they should get a copy of SAS # 6, 
which has them evaluate their use of the process in reaching their decision. 

4. Ask students to go back to SAS # 5 and revise those steps that were not 
checked "yes" on the evaluation. Xtey should write their revisions in colunn 3 
on SAS # 5 so that you can see how tHey revised it. 

\^ 

5. Collect SAS # 5 and # 6, and read and evaluate them for proper applica- 
tion of the process and for accMxate evaluation. 

6. ^How that they have learned how to use a decision-making process, ask your 
class how many of them plaii to (a) make decisions on gut reactions, (b) make 
decisions using a process like the one they learned in this unit, or (c) let - 
others make decisions for them. ,.,v 

Ask students to respond to the notion that good decision-making sktlls can 
increase their control over their own lives.. 
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MY PERSONAL DECISION 

Choose a situation that requires a decision. It can be a situation you 
faced recently or one that you expect to face soon. Work through it using the 
same format you used on Cihe case studies in the ^previous lesson. Make sute that 
the situation you choose requires an iBg>ortant decision, (Tell your teacher the 
situation before completing the activity sheet.) 



Situation requiring a decision: . 

Revision after 



Step in Decision Making How It Applies to My Situation Evaluation 



I. 






2 a 






K 




. 








d '\ 


? 




i \ 

i \ 
\ \ 






3 • a. 


Pros 


Cons 




b. 








c. 




• 




d. 




IT 




e. 








U. 








*• 
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Student Activity Sheet // 6 



CHECKING YOUR DECISION: AN EVALUATIOS 



Read over your decision-making process on SAS # 5. Place a (>/) check in 
the appropriate column below, indicating whether you completed each step. 



Yes 



No 



1. I identified a real decision-making situation. 






2. I clearly identified and stated possible 
choices in the situation. 






3* I identified the relevant factors on which to 
base my decision. 






4« I made my decision. 






5« I developed a plan to make my decision happen. 






6. My decision is a solution to the original 
dec is ' on-making situation. 
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HELP IN RECOOIIZING DECISION-MAKING SITUATIONS 



If your class has difficulty recognizing decision-making situations, 
perhaps this list of common decision-making situations vill help you. 



A. Personal and social decisions 

1. Should I get married? 

2. Should I leave home after high school graduation? 

3. Who do I want to date? 

A. Who should my friends be? 

5. Should I live for the moment or plan for the future? 

B. Educational and career decisions 

1. What career should I choose? 

2. Should I go to college? 

3. Where and for whom should I work? 

4. Should I vork for myself? 

5. Should I get the job that pays the best or one that I like? 

C. Health and safety' decisions 

1. Should I let my boyfriend drive when he*8 drunk? 

2. How often should I see a dentist? • V 

3. Should I buy car Insurance? 

4. Can I leave my baby alone while I go to the store? 

5. Should I smoke? 

m 

D. Moral » legal » and ethical decisions 

1. Should I cheat on a test? 

2. Should I report someone for stealing? 

3. Should I have premarital sex? 

4. Sh^ld I smoke pot? 

5. Should I go faster than 55 mph on the interstate highway? 

E. Common, everyday decisions . 

1. What should I wear? 

2. What should I cook for supper tonight? 

3. Should I do my homework or go out with my friends? 

4. Should 1 tell a friend she*s getting on my nerves? 

5. Should I wash my hair today? 

F. Financf \l decisions 

1. Should I finance my car or pay cash? 

2. Can I afford to move Into a place of my own? 

3. Does my Job pay well enough to cover my^ expenses? 

4. Can we afford to have children now? 
'5.. Where can I shop for the best' bargains? 



Decision Making Teacher's Guide 
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HELPING Ycfea)ECIDE WHAT'S IMPORTANT 

\ . , ' '" 

In Baking decisions it is very helpful if you can rate the relative 
inportance of decisions. Then you will give the most important decisions 
the attention they deserve. You will also be less likely to waste a lot of 
tine and effort making decisions that are not that important. 

Here are five questions you cam ask yourself to help you decide how 
iiqK>rtant a decision is. 

1. How will this decision affect my happiness and well-being? 

2. How will this decision affect my career? 

3. How will this decision affect the lives of ny family or 
other people? 

r 

4* How will this decision affect my inmediate situation? 
5. How will this decision affect me in the long run? 

A decisio- ^hat has only iiawidiate or short-run effects is usually 
not as iaportcaic as one with long-run effects. 

. A decision that affects others besides yourself usually takes on 
additional importance. 

Finally, the Ijaportance of a decision depends on your own personal goals 
and values. Knowing these goals can help you decide what is more or less 
Important to you. i 
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IDENTIFYINC CHOICES 



One difficulty some people, have In aaklng decisions Is not recognizing 
all the available choices. Their vision Is unnecessarily limited. There are 
several techniques for expanding that vision. 



1. Brainstorming 

I 

Sometimes It Is hard to get started making -a list of alternatives. Here 
Is one technique that almost always helps In making lists* 



- Get together a group of four or five people. 
Find a chalkboard or, better, a large piece of paper, and a Magic Marker. 

- Ask one person t^ be the recor 



rdj^r. 



- The others In the group then give Ideas for the list as soon as they think 

of them. 

^ 't 

* The recorder vrltes down the Ideas as fast as he/she can, abbreviating words 
to save time but not changing the meaning of what Is said. 

- Every Idea for the list should be written down, no matter how silly or ^ 
Inappropriate It might seem. No one's Idea should be criticized — everyone 
Is entitled to her/his own Ideas. Sometimes apparently silly or "fai: out" ^ 
Ideas turn out to be very helpful. 

~ At the end of the brainstorming session, group members select those Items 
they want to u^e for their own lists. 

- During the brainstorm. If you get Ideas faster than the recorder can write 
them down, record them on the paper. Then, when the recorder catches up, 
ckll out the Ideas you saved. By writing down your Ideas as they ?ome to 
you Instead of holding them In your head, you clear your mind so that you can 
come up with new Ideas* 

»■ • , 

- Don't booker mrltlng down ideas that the recorder writes. During the brain- 
storming session use your brain to think of new ideas. As you hear the ideas 
of others, you think of other ideas, which in turn gives others. ideas. What 
results is a "storm" of ideas from your collective brains. 

'0? y * ■ 



( 
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.2. The A to Z aethod 

Start by naalng choices at the extreaiB opposite ends of an Issue. Then 
■ove gradually fro« one extrene to the oth>r by naming choices. Below Is an 
exaaple of this aethod. 

The situation is that John has asked\Dorls to marry him. 
What should she do? A - refuse. Z -Wcept, B - refuse and 
atop dating him, C - refuse but agree \o continue dating 
him among other guys, D - refuse but agVee to continue dating 
him exclusively, E - accept but only agr^ee to become engaged 
for an indefinite period of time, F - acdtept but with a long 
engagement, G - accef and set a date for! the wedding, H - 
accept and elope < 



A - B C D E F G H 
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rv,-^ lumnrtant ooint to wmber iii' identifying possible choices is that a 
Always identify Specific choices. 

A final point is to try to recognize the issues underlying decisions. 
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SOME HELP WITH DETEHMINIHG THE BASIS OF DECISION MAKIHi 



If your students have trouble identifying the bases on which to make 
decisions, you aay find the folloving list of possible factors and influences 
on decision making useful. 

A. Your decision might be baited on your feelings such as: pride\ 
loneliness, respect, fear»a«bitJLon, self-respect, responsibility, 
guilt, anger, love. Jealousy^, pressure, excitement, fulfillment. 

B. Your decision mi^t be based on your f^oals such as: earning money, 
happiness, xecognition, power, satisfaction, health, advancement, 

a career, a college degree, security, independence. 

C. Your decision might be based on your personal' limits st a as: time, 
experience, opportunity, health, knowledge, freedom, skills. 

D. Your decision might be based on the potential to do such things as: 
help yoii in the long run, help you in the short run, give you 
direction, present a challenge. 

E. Your decision might be based on the opRprtunity to do things 

such as: travel, work with people, makfe some money, live near your 
fanfly, improve your skills. 

F. Your decision might be based on your attitudes about things such as: 
yourself, the law, right and wrong, other people, religion, sexual 
behavior. 

g G. Your decision might be based on your abilities in areas such as: 
skills, knowledge, understanding, logic, coiBBon sense, intuition, 
experience. 

H. Your decision might be based on influences such as: your parents, 
your friends, your teachers, TV, newspapers, books, movies. 



\ 
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TIPBS AHD SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



TWO so8t iMportant aspects of gathering information are knovimg what you 
want to find out and knovlng where to look. The following approaches may be 
helpful to your stud«its. 

One of the best places to look is inside yourself. You vill find out 
stsch Int^ortant Inforaatioo as: what you enjoy, what skills you have, irtiat 
kind of life you would like to lead, what you value, what your hopes are, what 
you fear, what you want now» what you want in the future, and^ what you expect 
to happen to you. 

It isn't easy to get that inforaation by talking to yourself. . So, sooe- 
tlMs talking to others will t^rlpu:^ to understand the inforaation inside you 
better. Talk to your parents, yoi0^^"flance, your friends, your boss, your 
■iniscer, your brothers and sisters, and anyone else you think might be able 
to help you. They may help clarify what you feel. ^ 

But there are also iaportant sources of icformation in addition to yourself. 
You can go to people, places, or things, such as: esplojltent agencies, schools. 
Planned Parenthood, your parents, newspapers, colleges, libraries, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, social workers, the police, psychologists, neighbors, friends, 
and mental health clinics* 

You can ask them for information such as: facts, opinions, experiences, 
attitudes, suggestions, warnings, opportunities, ideas, and counseling. 
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HELP WITH ASSESSIMC KISKS^ COSTS, AHD BEKEFITS 



Ho alternative is vithoot its riaka, coata, and benafita. Recognizing 
thaaa la a cmclal step in deciding what choice to sake* 

What it « ^'coat**? It ia iaportant that atudcnte do not see cost only as 
woomy. Mttmativea involve Mcrificaa in tarM of wmay, opportunity ,\ power, 
praatlgt, tiaie, enargy, ate. Por axaaple: going on to further educatioiK^ 
coata aK»M^» tlat, and energy; working u a aupanarket checker involvea a 
aacrifiee of opportunity, powar, and prestige. 

Why «aka a choice that haa obvi(Mia *c*l'ita'? >tecauea the aaae alternative 
nay have nqunlly ohvlmia Sanaf ita in tarw oi nonayVsMtlafaction, opportunity, 
enjoyMnt, pover, aacurlty, threat ige, etc. For exaapka: further education nay 
have tha benefit of providing aatiifaction; iocraa^ad opportunity, enjoyment » 
povar, and preatige; voHclng aa a aupemarket checker may provide money and 
aacurlty. \ 

There are aia^yffoata and benefita thMt are not aa certain. We call tbeec 
' ^rlska .** An altematlva may riak time, *onay, reputation, energy, security, 
preatige, joiiar, etc. That Is, by selecting a certain alternative, you may 
.gain thwrTeirefita or loae theSi, Por Aampla; running for political office 
involvejt the risk of IosIm and thereby loalng time, mona>, energ: , and prestige. 
But it dlao involves the jfcssibility of winning and thereby winning power, 
prestig*, and reputation. ^ 

For eyery choice In a gl»«n situation, cry to Identify the risks, costs, 
and benefits. 

Then, decide how laportant each of these Is to you. Do the costs outweigh 
the benefits? Are the riska too great? Do the potential benefits outweigh 
both the risks and the costs? 

/W 
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WHAT MAKES A DECISIOM "GOOD" ? 

In itoac aicuACiona, "good** dadaiona reaulc in poaitive outcooes, although. , 
as you/Wm, aoMCiaaa luck or other evanta bcyodd the control of' the decision 
mkar/cauaa a negatl-va outcow. So we cwmot judge a deciaion nolely by its 
outcdMM. Tct "good" dacfaiona aaka poaitive outcoaea aore likely. How? 

Va balia^ that a nood dacialon ia one in which certain decision-making 
tfkilla are uaed to mfca the b«at choice under thfc circMistancea. In other 
^rda, a godd deciaion ia one that i» arrived at by a j^cc^aa that ie likely to 
result in a roaitive ootcoM. 

We therefore Judge a deciaion by how well it ia aade, not on how weli It 
ttttna out. Students tend to have a great deal of trouble with this concept, so 
. * it sii^t be useful to provide tbcB with the exaiiple given below, or those In 
the unit introducti<m, in the context of discuaaing decisions versus outcoses. 



Decisions versus (Xttcoaes 

Suppose aoMona «eUa you that they are going to flip a coin and that if 
you call it corractly, they'll give you $5. You decide to call taila. but the 
coin co«es up heads. Did you ■ake a bad deciaion? 

If you aaid "yea," you are confusing outcones with decisions. The outcome 
of the coin flip was negative because you didn't win, but you had no control 
over that outcoaw. You had no way of knowing beforehand which deciaion would 
result in a better outcoaw for you. Your deciaion in thia caae waa as good as 
it could be. A poor dacialon would have b^en to aay."neither or 'both. 

A deciaion la an act of choosing be»we«i two or aore altemativea based on 
your JodgMt.. An outcone ia the result of that decision jlua the effect of 
eventa that are beyond your control. 

Thua. while it la true fhat good deciaiona often result in positive outcc'-s. 
soawtlawa toey do not. 

s 
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Criteria for Evaluating Good Decision s 

Reoeaber cbac the (quality of a decision should not be bas^ ' on how it turns 
outfbnc on how veil ic is i&ade. A good decision is one lo v^.ch the decision 
maker has used th^ decisioo'-making skills listed below: 

1, Recognize a situation calling for a decision. 

2« Know the iinportarfce of the decision In your life. 

3. Identify and state altematiye choicei>. 

■ ; ■ ■ ; ^ N 

4. Know what factory to base your decisfbn on. 

3. Gather the inforoacion you need about each alternative. 

6. Assess the risks, costs, and benefits of the alternatives. ^ 

7. Make th^ decision* 

8. Evaluate the decision. 
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DEVISING STRATEGIES FOR MAKIKG DECISIONS HAPPEN ^ 

iSooetines siaiply making a decision isn't enough to make it happen. Often 
there are blocks that prevent you from following through on your decision. 
You nay not know where to start enacting your decision, or your decision ruy 
require difficult or conplicated steps to carry it out. 

Devising strategies for enacting decisions requires problem-solving skills 
The oost important step in problem solving is stating the probletn sicply. Do 
this by using one of the five "WH" questions: What? Why? Who? When? Where 
How? For devising most strategies the most useful question is 'how? (For 
example: how to get along with my parents, how to get a job, how to get an A 
in a course. } 

Jtext apply a problem-solving technique to the question you have stated 
i.uch as the following: 

1. Brainstorming ; see page 3 of the reference material. 

2. "^ -ctta-^^-gg Z method : see page 3a of the reference material. 

3. Exper iential method : ask yourself if you have ever solyed a similar 
problem. If so, how did you do it? Do you think the strategy will 
work again? 

4. Ask an "exper: ": ask someone else who has faced and solved similar 
problems. 

5 Analog y method : think of some situation that occurs in nature that 
is like your problem. How does nature solve the problem? Can you 
think of a way you could solve your probles: similarly? 
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SOME HELP WITH ACTING OS DECISIONS 



Sotnetioes the hardest thing in the world is to act on something you have 
decided to-^p. There are a number of reasons why you may have this, difficulty. 

1, You-oay be unsure that your decision is a good one. To check this, 
review your decision-making process. Did you follow every step as carefully 
as you could? If hot, do it again until you h^i^ve confidence in your decision. 
That should help you act- 

2. You nay be nervous about the outcome of your decision. This is 
difficult — the bfest-nade decisions sometimes have terrible outcomt^s. One 
way to deal with this problem is to use a "scenario." This is a technique for 
imagining' possible outcomes. Here's how. to do it: 

Ask yourself, " Vhat is the worst that coul^ happen? ^' Try to picture it 
happening. , 

Then ask yourself how you would feel if it did happen. Would it be awful 
or just unpleasant? 

Now ask yourself, "How likely is the worst possible scenario to happen ?" 

Then ask yourself. ' %Jhat is the best that could happen ?" Again, try to 
imagine it. feel it, and estimate how likely it is to happen. 

Then ask yourself, " Vhat is the most likely outcome of my decision ?" It 
will probably be neither the best nor the worst outcome. Again, imagine it 
and feel it. * 

Now ask yourself if the risk of the worst outcome, the possibility of the 
best outcome, 3gT the quality of the most likely outcome make your decision 
wotth acting on . If the answer is yes. then do it. tf the answer is no, you 
shoKjjd reconsider your decision. Go back to your assessment of risks, costs, 
and' benefits. You will probably want to reevaluate these in light of what your 

scenarios told you. c 

* 

'3. You may not have a workable plan for acting on your decisit)n. If this 
is^^e case, consider new strategies (page 9) and continue here. 

4. You may simply be shy, nervous, passive, or frightened by nature. These 
are hard to cure but easy to byfass. If you are sure of your decision and you 
have decided^ that the outcome is likely to be one you can live with, and you 
have a workable str^ategy for enacting tne decision, but are being held back by 
a personality trait such as shyness, fear, or nervousness, you need a "do it 
technique: 
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1. Get a friend to wake a deal with you that if you'll act on 
your decl-'lon, she'll act on hers. 

2. Get soaeone to dare you to act on your decision. 

3. Decide on some arbitrary signal —such as a time, an event, 
seeing soaeone or something . or hearing something ~ and jump 
into your decision imiiediately. 

4. Ask someone to gush you into acting on the decision. They can 
do this by rcaiinding you, embarrassing you, threatening you, 
or using any other method of persuasion they can think of. 

5. Ask someone to bribe you into acting on your decision. They 
can offer you some revard if you do it. 

6. Revar^ yourself for acting on a decision by treating yourself 
to something you really want. For example: reward yourself 
with a TV program after accing on your decision to do your 

homework. ' , 

7. Close your eyes and JimE. After all it is something you really 

want to do. 
O.K., it's time to act. 
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APPENDIX: AIDS FOR THE TEACHER 

Mary of the teachers involved in the OPTIONS project felt that some 
resource Infomatlon concerned with how to better manage the vide variety 
of activities used in the classroom voul{i be helpful. The following appendix 
has a number of such activities and aids for yotir use. .It is by no means 
complete, and as you find things that work for you, feel free to append them 
too. The materials fall into the following categories: 

Role Playing : Ideas for more effective role playing. 
Role Playing 

Kanage::ient ideas and activities relating to small group 
Page 4: Working in Small Groups 

Page 5: Broken Squares: An ^xperiment in Cooperation 

Discussion Techniques : What is a discussion? Four different ways to 
elicit classroom discussion. 

Page 8: Brainstorming: Essential Elements 

Page 9: The Buzz Session 

Page 10: Classroom Discussions 

Problem Solving : An activity approach. 

Page 13: My 80th Birthday 

Page 14: Shoe Store: Group Problem Solving 
Page 17: Decision Charting 



Page 2: 

Small Groups : 
work. 
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ROLE PLAYING 



Role playing is a dramatization of a situation in which students assume 
the identity and role of a character in a specifically delineated circumstance. 
Role playing should be an unrehearsed "play" in vhich students act out 
realistically, yet spontaneously, their identified roles. ' 

Problem solving is frequently the major goal of a role play situation. 
Through participation or observation of a role play situation, students can 
gain insight into the effectiveness of the roles people play in real life. 

Essentially a laboratory experience, role playing can provide vivid 
demonstration of people's behavior, attitudes, values, and communication skills 

Some guidelines to consider vhen planning a classroom role play activity: 

1. Students should be Introduced to the. concept, process, and purpose 
of role playing and encouraged to cooperate and participate in this 
new t3nd perhaps puzzling) learning activity. 

2. Situations In a role playing activity should be clearly presented 
and as factual as possible. Background information, stage setting, 
and ^acts should be available to the players. 

3. Encourage sjtudents to avoid ' xiammlng it up" and to adhere as much 
as possible to the role they are to present in th^j case. 

4. provide ample time and space for the role play preparation and 
staging. Also, sufficient time should be allotted for debriefing* 

0^ after the performance. 

5. If students have never participated in a role play, it may be 
necessary to generate interest and awareness by Involving yourself 
in a sample presentation. 

6. Where possible, encourage all students to get involved in the 
activity. If not players, students can be reactors to individual 
players, class feedback recorders, or directors. 

7. Since some students strongly resist role playing, alternate , 
approaches are sometimefr needed,, such as the following: — 

Taping — allowing students to tape their "role played" conversations, 
retaping until they are satisfied to share it with the 
class. 

Puppets — have students use' puppets to draw attention, away from 
themselves^ miaki^ them less self-conscious. 

Script Writing — working in small groups, students can prepare a 

script for their role play presentation* allowing 
them to read their responses rather than having to 
"think on their feet." 
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8. Provide students, bqth players and observers » with an opportunity 
to discuss the role play activity* Encourage them to react to the 
situation and the roles played by the characters, NOT to the 
individual student perforunce* Clarify for students that the 
participants are trying to realistically represent a role assigned 
them and that they are not performing as they personally feel or 
might react themselves* 



9. Frequently for follow-up, it is helpful to have another group of 
students reenact a role play after the class has analyzed and 
discussed the original presentation. 
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WORKING IN SMALL GROUPS 

Small group dlscusalons and projects require considerable preparation 
and guidance bv the teacher* Well-planned and -managed small group activities 
can promote effective learning for students by adding variety to the class 
and encouraging greater leadership, responsibility, positive social inter- 
action, self-direction, and role changes. 

If small group activities fail, the reason is usually inadequate teacher 
preparation for , group work, peer conflict, student immaturity, or lack of 
student motivation* 

Here are some guidelines for using small groups successfully:* 

1. Explain to the students the purpose and function of each group. 

2. Be specific in instructing the students about the tasks to be 
accomplished. You can plan the tasks with the students. 

3. If appropriate, have students form their own small groups. Let each 
group select a chairperson, recorder, and so on if possible. Some- 
times it is necessary for the teacher to assign group membership to 
balance the academic, socioeconomiCj, or behavioral climate of the 
groups. ^ 

4. Remind students that group activity is a socialized team learning 
situation, the success of which depends, on the cooperation and the 
orderliness of the gtoup members. 

5. Don't give up if the first trial run fails, especially when students 
are not used to the wthod. Talk about it with the students and try 

« again. 



*Adapted from: A Resource Guide for Secondary School Training , Eugene C. Kim 
and Richard C. Kellough. New York: Macmillan Co., 1974. 
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BROKEN SQUARES; AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION* 

Before class, prepare a set of squares and an instruction sheet for every 
five students* A set^ consists of five envelopes containing pieces of stiff 
paper cut into patterns that form five. 6-by-6- inch squares, as shown in the 
diagram below. Several individual combinations will be possible but only one 
total coobinat ion. Cut squares into parts a through j and lightly pencil in 
the letters. Then mark the envelopes A through E and distribute the pieces 
thus: envelope A, pieces i, h, e; B, pieces a, a, a, c; C, pieces a, j; 
D, pieces d, f; and E, pieces g, b, f, c* 




Erase the small letters from the pieces aud write instead the envelope 
letters A through E, so that the pieces can easily be returned for reuse. 

Divide the class into groups of five and seat each group at a table 
equipped with a set of envelopes and an instruction sheet* Ask that the 
envelbpes be opened on your signal. 

Begin the exercise by asking what "cooperation** means. List on the ooard 
the behaviors r^qfiired for cooperation. For example: Everyone has to understand 
the problem. Everyone needs to believe that he or she can help. The instructions 
have^to be clear. Everyone needs to think of the other person as well as himself/ 
herself* 

Describe the experiment aa a puzzle that requires cooperation. Read the 
instructions aloud, point out that each table has a copy, and then give the 
signal to open the envelopes. 



***Today'8 Education,** NEA Journal , October 1969, p. 57. 
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BROKEN S<yJARES; AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION (coat.) 

The instructions are as follows: Each person should have an envelope , 
containing pieces for foralng squares. At the signal, the task of the group is 
to form five squares of equal size. The task is not completed until everyone 
has before hl«/her a perfect square and all the squares are of the same size. 

Th<^ aure the rules: Xo mabez may speak. Rc nenber may ask for a card 
or in any vay signal that he/she wants one. Members may give cards to other 
members. 

When all or most of the groups have finished, call time and discuss the 
experience. Ask questions such as: How did you feel when someone held a piece 
and did not see the solution? iihat was your reaction when someone finished a 
square and then sat back wldioot seeing whether his/her solution prevented 
others from solving the problem? What were your feelings whed you finished 
your square and then began to realize tha( you would have to break it u)> and 
give away a piece? How did you feel .about a person who was slow in seeing the 
solution? If you were that person, how did you feel? Did you feel helped or 
hindered by others? ^ 

In summarizing the discussion, you may wish to review the behaviors listed 
at the beginning. Tou day also want to ask whether the game relates to the 
way the class works on a dally basis. 
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BROKEN SQUARES GROUP INSTRUCTIOS SHEET 

Each of you has an envelope ciiat contains pieces of cardboard for fcrcing 
squares. When the teacher gives the signal to begin, tbe task of your group 
is tb form five squares of equal size . The task will not be completed until eagh 
individual has before him/her a perfect square the same size as those 
of the other group mefld>ers. i 

Specific limitations are Imposed upon your group during this exercise: 

1. No member may speak. 

2. Nq member may ask another member for a piece or in any. way signal that 
another person is to give him/her a piece- 
s' No one may reach into another person's area and point t ) or take a 

piece. 

Members may voluntarily give pieces to other members. 
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BR AISSTOBMiaC; ESSEHTIAL ELPffiSTS 

The purpose behind braiutorming la to generate a aaxiisus nir ber of Idt^vis 
la the shortest period of tlae« y 

I There are three basic rules for structuring a •^brainstorming" session. 

1. The alBvls quantity. The more ideas the better. 

2. There aust be complete freedoo of expression, no oatter how iar out 
ideas may seem. Every Idea is considered worthwhile and valuable. 

'3. As an Idea la voiced, Ir may be developed or supplemented by aaother 

person with the goal of seeking different coabinati^s and lapv /eoents. 

It Is suggested that the "bralastormed" Ideas be listed and visible trj everyone. 
I.e., oQ a chalkboard or an easel. 
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TSE BUZZ SESSION 

The "buzz session*' Is a wa to encourage people to bt core active in 

I- Structure of the group: 

Five to eight participants in each group* 

The group ^bc^ild be arranged m a circle, sesi-circle, or arc-uud a 
table* 

c. Each group should be separated troQ the others* 

d. The group leaders U leader and a recorder) oay be assigned or 
selected by trj^group, or emergent leadership say be encouraged* 

2, Infomatlen to be given to each group: 

ji. The problea or prcblcas they are to attespt to resolve. 

b. The length of : lae they will have to Interact. 

. , What is expiN:iec cf then before they return to the larj- r group. 

d. Vhat is expecced of then when they return to the larger group. 

I 

'J 
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CLASSaOOM DISCUSS lOHS 



Hutfcrout plaimed and unplamtd opportunicles tor clASsrooa dlBcuisions 
Appear throu^ut the OPTXOIB eitrriculua* The frsqueocy and Success oC 
dlacuaaioo neaalocui will dapaod on aaveral factora: 



1* Topic ; StttdcDC and taacber Intereat In and coo^ott vltb the subject . 

2. Cllaite : Student and teacher comfort levels irLth one another* 

,3. Croup s Frerloualy aacabllahed claasrooo comnlcatloit patterns. 

Instructional diacusaloda within the OPTIONS curriculum are Intended to 
serve as purposeful dialogues between teacher and student » and student and 
student, that proceed toward preestablisbed group or currlculua goals. Ideally 
k discussion Is a coovsrsatlon» not a. monologue or a questioning period, that 
Involves an axchaoge of Ideas^ feelings. Information, and responses of all 
.adivlduals. The imacher's role Is to facilitate the exchange amoog students « 
fr^uentlj through a transitional phrase, word, or expression. For the purposes 
of the OPTIOIfS curriculum, a classroM discussion Is not a conversation that 
alwys emaoatea from the teacher. 





Ideal Instn«:tional Unsatisfactory Discussion 

Dltfcusalon Pattern Pattern 

- Teacher 
O" Students 
Role of Discission Leader (Teacher or Student ) 

1, Facilitator 

2. Listener 
3« Clarlfler 

4« Encourager (get eve'i^yonc involv<>d) 

Resource (provide inforaatlcnj 

b. Questioner 

/* Focuser 

ij, Suaaiarizer 



er|c ^ : io 
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The delicate balance that a discussion leader plays requires that the 
person be able to respect the ideas and opinions of others^ be willing to 
protect the right of everycae in the class to say wliat ne or she chinks or 
feels (regardless of f >pulartty)» and abstair froo iiaposlng his oc^^er own 
ideas up'^ir. others* . , 

C^oc planning is an Integral part of any discussion for both teacher and 
student Some hints: 

Preparaticjn : 

1. Select a topic and gather related Information. 

2. Where ?c:$sible provid*? resource or support naterlal (audiovisuals . 
book8» bulletin boards)* 

3. Outline the critic'al issues to Included or addressed during the 
discussion. 

4. Prepare a list of key questions/issues that can be used to keep the 
group on the topic. 

b. Design o plan for running the discussion (exactly what roit vii: 
play>. , ^ ^ 

Starting : 

6. Seat the group coafortably to encourage an atmosphere for shar.n^ 
(circles are good^ providing facagto-face contact). 

7. ?r:e^^T your class for a discussion session by explaining any prcctd- 
arai or ground rules (these should be deter^ined^ by the i^roup). 

5- Select a starting activity to develop interest in the topi^ For 
exarjpie: a brainatonaing session^ buzz session^ pretest, 
Introductory presentation* filastrip, news article^ etc. Note ! Mobi, 
recoeaended discusiion sessions in the OPTiasS curriculun already 
have lead-in activities. 

|:ava soae alternate approaches available to kick off a .discuss.ion if 
Cfne technique Is not effective. i 

G uldi>ng the I^iscussion : 

10. Once a discussion has started^ the teacner's primary roie is to keep 
it rolling in a positive direction, rsls will involve: 
a. Careful observation and listening (it is often helpful to keep an 
outline of key Issues — tils also helps to keep the teacher quiet). 
Skillful questioniog :c encourage student participation and progress 
toward the session goal. (Open-ended » general, thought-provoking 
':p€StionH are far swre successful than simple ones that ^licit 
yes/no responses.) 
c. Encouraging student inter.^ ctlor by qtestlons such as: 
**Do you agree with so and so?*' 

"If you were In that situation " 

"Suppose you could...-.'* 
(T'lene are good discussion starters or revivers.) ^ 
•i. Creating and aaintainint;^ a supportive classroom environment by: 
1. &elng accepting and nonjudgaental. 
• 11. Refraining froo constantly interrupting and trying tc 
affirm your authority. . 

Corfecrirr^ or clarifyl^f ni^ii^'oraat ion a.-.d inccnsistet^ies 
(best dor*e through request ion Aag or gentle interruption), 
iv. Keeping the group on track by^asking ke qae»tIon(s) w»-;en 

necessary. A 
V. S^jswarixing pcrlodicaiiy or\ asking a ciass t^^er lo rc^a? 

thr aa^or issues. 

11 ' 
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Plnlahing Up and Evaluating : 

11. Keep^ track of the tine and provide ample timt: (mintaiuffl of five minutes) 
to sunaarlze or recapitulate the dlacusslon points raised or the con- 
cluaiona reached. If the claaa la eabrolled In a discussion and you 
are reluctant to diaturb that process, it is always advisable to 
auvarize the day*a happenlnga and then design a suitable follow-up 
jactlvity that will reinforce the discussion outcomes clearly, 

12. Key conaideratlona in evaluating the success of a discussion are: 

a. Did you accottplish your discussion goals/objectives? 

b. If not, vhy not? 

c* Did you or any class aeober aonopollze the discussion? 
d. J>id everyone parttciplte? 7 

Teaching through discussion can be both enjoyable and enlightening if you 
are sensitive and accepting of the contributions of your students. A successful 
discussion session requires careful planning, aonltorlng, and evaluation. 
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MY 80TH BIRTHDAY 

"Today is my 80th birthday." Write a brief account of your life since 
leaving high school and Include at least three major decisions you made during 
your life and the reasons that you made theil. 

Compare your account with classmates* Vftiat do these reveal about your 
and other people's aspirations* expectations^ and decisions? 
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SHOE STORE: GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING* 



Purpose; To observe cownmication patterns In group problem solving and to 
explore Interpersonal Influences in problem solving. 

This activity vill take anywhere from thirty to sixty minutes, depending 
upon the sophistication of the group. Students should be divided into teams 
of four to five members each and asked to cluster around the roota. 

The only materials necessary for this activity are the problem sheet and 
perhaps paper and pencil (optional). 

the teacher should explain to the students that they are about to perform 
a grAp task in solving a mathematical problem. Tell them that they are to 
mive mt a consensus; that is. each member of the group must agree somewhat 
with thfc conclusion that is reached by the group. Members are urged to pay 
attention to how the group arrives at the conclusion so that they can later 
discuss the f.rocess. 

Hand out, read, or write on the chalkboard the problem (see attached 
sheet). 

When the groups arrive at a conclusion, they raise their hands, and you 
go to then and asK If all are in agreeaent. Then, ask one aenber to explain 
the process used in arriving at the conclusion. (Correct answer: $8.00) 

Continue until all groups have arrived at the correct answer. If one group 
finishes early wiih the correct answer, you might ask them to observe other 
groups^t they should be cautioned not to intervene in any way. 



*********♦****»***«*******'***** 
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When all groups have reached consensus on their answer, the teacher «^hould 
initiate (if the class has not already) a discussion about coaminication, 
focusing on such behaviors as the following: 

1. Reacting negatively to the phrase "mathematical problem" and "estab- 
lishing artificial constraints- 

2. Leaving the problem solving to "experts" (self-proclaimed or otherwise) 



* 

A 



Handbook of' Structured Exp«>r i.>nr». for Human Relations Training, Amy Zelmer. 
vol, 4. EdKfflton, Alberta, Canada: University of Alberta. 
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3. Adopting pressuring tactics in reaching consensus. 

4. Revealing anxiety feelings generated by observing groups who had 
already reached the correct conclusion. 

5. Using '^teaching aids" in convincing^ fitters (scraps of paper, pape: 
and pencil, real money). 

6. ' Feeling distressed if the wrong conclusion was reached. 

7. Using listening checks and other comnicatioas techniques. 

8. Refusing to set aside personal opinion to reach consensus. 

9. Using helping and hindering behaviors within the group. 
Variation: Allow no audiovisual aids — make the groups talk through 



the solution. 
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S\jOE STORE PROBLBt 



A Mn went into a ahoe atore to buy 4 $12 pair of shoea. He handed 
the clerk a $20 bill. It was early In the day, and the clerk didn't have 
any $1 bUls. He took the $20 bUl and nent to the reataurant next door, 
where he exchanged it for 20 $1 biUs. «• then gave the cu8to«er his 
change. Later that warning the reataurant owner case to the clerk and 
said, "This la a counterfeit $20 bUl." The clerk apologized profusely, 
and took back the phoney bill and gave the restaurant owner two good $10 
bills. Sot counting the coat of the shoea, how auch Bioney did the shoe 
store lose? 
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DECISIOM CHARTIMG* 

Material s: chalkboard, chalk, paper, pencils 
Procedure s 

1. Divide the chalkboard Into four columns. The first column is labeled 
••ranking," the second "goals," the third "options," and the fourth 
"option values." 



2- 
3. 



4. 



6. 



With each cla^s, select a decision area for study: to buy a car, tc 
choose what to do after high school, to choose a course of study, etc. 

The students brainstorm possible goals for that decision area, with 
the teacher recording items on the board in the second column. 

Students are asked to rank the goals in order of importance to them, 
first individually on paper and then as a group. Record these in 
c^'lumn 1. 

The class brainstorms a list of options that might be available for 
each goal. 

Those options that seem most useful are then selected for further 
work and are listed in column 3. The values inherent in each of 
these options are listed in column A. 

Now the decision makers have a great quantity of information organized 
in a meaningful fashion. By comparing the option values with the 
important goals, they can determine which of the available options is 
likely to prove most appropriate (see diagram below). 

DECISION CHARTING 





Decision 


: Buying 


a Car 


Ranking 


Goals 


Options 


Option Values 


1 


Transportation 


Economy car 


Money, parking 


2 


Fon 


Sports car 


Impress others, 
have fun 


4 


Feeling of 
Importance 






5 


Impress others 


Fix up 
junked car 


Fun to do 


3 


Make money with 


Station wagon 


Use to carry stuff 


n 


Etc. 


Etc, 


Etc. 



Fro« Huaan Valuer In the Cla«srooa, Robert C. Hawley and Is.ibel L. HawUy. 



N«v York: Hart Publithlng Co., 1975. 
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AOAPHNG THE OPTIONS CURRICULUM: 
A "HOW-TO" MANUAL 

Rural pl«c%» are different frooi cities — as the 66 million people who 
live in tbem veil knov. Rural students, like students everywhere, need 
•aterlals that confront their particular probless and that celebrate the 
special qualities of their ways of life. Unlike urban and suburban 3tudent.«)» 
-however, rural yoxmg peopit rarely have access to such Mterlals* ConoKrclal 
publishers generally do not find rural curriculuas profitable, so they de»lgT» 
Bsterials for metropolitan areas and assume chat rural schools will cake vhac 
they can get. Further, even rurally oriented materials need to be adapted 
to particular rural regions, since the nonmi ' ropolltan areas of our couatry 
have remained very different from one another, unlike cities and suburbs » 
which have become m>rm and more alike. This cukes life difficult for t,«achers, 
wtio constantly sust adapt currlculuu Co the needs of particular jircup<9 of 
children, but who rarely have the training or che time to overhaul infiexlMe 
texts and mccerials to makt T.ftem reflect local conditions and Tegicr*^: prcbiecs. 

The OPTIOWS curricula has been designed co mske that job easier. It Ij^ 
a career development /life management course with it gene-al rural orientat lor.. 
In addition, it has been designed to :^ adaptable. Many of che lessons drav 
on the students* own perceptions of the life around them; some require accual 
data gathering within the community before class discussions. A tew lessm% 
are <»u general that ihny transfer readily from one rrgion to ^ir ttu r. iht' 
reut have been A4Hpt€d for u»e In five general areas of the country-- tbe ^ 
9k>rtHeasc, the Southwest, the Appalachian SouCh, il^ Midwest* AnC cht 

I 



SorthMsc~axui art furtter adaptable to specific Stacea and localities. 

This Mnual deacrlbca ic detail oae tested vay to aanage that adartaticn 
a 

process* 

Before Tou Be tip 

Adapting the OPTIORS currlculisi require: nc Mjor technological 
equ^pm ..^ no cosplea^ staff retraining, and no fancy nev techniques. But, 
the process does have three requiresencs that are critical for i^uccessful 
local adaptation: ^ 

1) Tiy^The adaptation group muct have a block of tlM set 

a^ide for coapleting the process. The entire adaptation 
. m be done in one full work Mek (3 days;^. Individual 
half-day r full-day sessions mtq adequate, but vc 
recosnead that they be scheduled vitni the shor <c 
possible zimtt period since valuable tlae end enthusisfiv 
can be lost if the wrk in spread out over several »ont^fl. 
2^ access To typlst- *Certain pag:es vill need to be tetyped as 
flkDdificatlotui are aad^. The adaptation tea» Itself can 
do this If sufficient tl»e ip set aside, Ihit past adapta- 
tion gro^s have foyod professional typists wre efficient- 
3) Access to duylicatina »achioery^ -Botb Teacher's CuiMe pages jnd 
Studecit Activity Slieeta will need to ^e duplicsted otnce 
they are revised and typed. A photocjpler vculd aakr the 
Pages lock the siost •*profes»io?jaU'* but a aimeograp h 
machine or di.io SMichins wuld also serve the purpose 



A sMll additional coaplicatioo U ttut Student AcUvtty 
ShMtt arc colcr-coded, ao that %om of the duplication ^ 
¥lll oaed CO ba dona oq paper of varloua colors. ^ 
lioiia of tbeaa re^ulreneota abould present InsurBountable barriers^ but 
tbay wat be cooaiderad before the adaptation team begint ith work. If 
teachers are doing the adaptation, the school board alght \>e willing to 
fund a Mek ^rk during vacation tlae. Or, an adaptation teaffi^could ^akc* 
on the project foe recertlf ic«tion credit States where possible*. Tuv. 
adfldnlstration might ma3:e available the .^ervici*» of a school or district 
secretary* the busineas departMnt a local high school might asntgti 
the adaptation typing and duplication to a typing class or a tftudf^'ni odjc^rin 
in office skills. Paper and duplicating ^quipnent are xiaually av«ilL^b!«f 
within a district, but the adaptation tea» «hould reiH<*"^wi acc«i^* :o an 
adequate supply in advance. 

The Task at Hand 

U Putting Toget^r a Working Tesn 

Although the OPIIOJB currlculuo could be ^Mtapted by a variety of pecplc 
«t Kh aa district administrators^ cowmunlcv acnjbers, ^clal servi. - -^cr^ ?nnel 
collci^e studenta» or even high school students « ^i^i 'ikely moat of the 
working team wti; be local school Personnel- The itm can be oriR.:nUcd in 
a variety of ways. If the OPTIOJS course is t« be ofrefred in an intcrdU- 
clplinary claas, or if dlff* rant departments want to use different BC'ction^ 
of the curricwtium^ represent a ... /ea from each of the dlscxpiir»efi nbaui4 oti 
the team* For example* a g^od interdisciplinary team might contfut of 
teacher* from a high schuoTs aoclal studies, horn* economics, and rjuninetiii 



iepart«e£st» plus d guidance coim*€lof. If the cqutsc* i» lo be i«ugb: in 
only one departMut. Che workiog teaa srv^uld probably be dmvn iroo several 
ftchocl*. tii'Ke fev rural high »chooU have enough peraonnel In crse i^ubji»ct 
area to fort a working teaii. An alternative la to fora a «iagie-6tchooi 
tea» that includea local adminlairatora^ cc«auaity oecbers and, perhaps* 

mtereiited (anc mature) «tu4ent4i. We have f our ^ that five peopl<? taake 
thi- Ven: .vd4iiti*ac4> tea*, vlth flve» tne w rk can t<> d^-.rltuud ^venlv tyt 
:hc *raup fi«^/er -heccwd ursrfleidy. ^^^^ ^ 



•J 

Th* ?t*radaptatlon Se«aicn • 

Thin aanetln* should tw a »hort planning and ,r*j«»-buU<iing se9slop-«o 

-itr.r4« J h<rur** loRg. run l»y « ? ■ :.T4loaiot deslgndtnc in adwan;*'. 

.->><><v:tn=»ror sHouIrf begin th« Uh 4 leao-buUdtng actlvuy. This. 

can .1 ^iB.-.U *» askifj^ w«b«ti. Intrciducc! tneaselve* (if they 

air«.iiy *-fu>v cn« another) .wmS to aait* a liCsEeoent about w»i(y they arc 

jntfrt^t^-d in thl« currtcuiua. or li «» c?vopJtx as « full-sc<iU' 

41. rssl-jQ r4 !h* ne«d^ o< young peopU- to Kh^ *rea. H tiae peraltfl. the 

i 

ijrou? ':«n rr*^ the geoeral Introduction ^y the curriciluo and dlscusa the 
*'i-.Ll-v.»SilUiv of the concept* prsMsnttd tbet* 'c tht UxaI -srea. The coordl- 
Mtor b* «bi.e to «cc«r*teiy aa^'^;^ the ex^TciM. thit would be oosi 

r!**ctsv« with « putiicular $r<»up- 

Tbffl coordinator should thifo wcrk sut * .. r^ci^ilr *ar the vorK<t4yf» to 
• «htch all :.*■« aeaber* *:an c<WBlt ihra.i«lvfs. Tr>*' c 'ordin^tor ^hcold «E-iO . 
U#*crlb* tf« UadJ of v.?rk that need" so fc..' J=nc a - ; d^ily cdult ;h««j 
t*!*' !i*apA* schedule an pgi. fe-lO). 

rh» cwrdlnator f+wuM «.-4?»c ' 's<le by j,*«siai; o^.i --pifj the ►^pr JON ^ 
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copiers which should be tren' 4 as draft a«tetlal8 by the ceaa, cJui 
the^ceas oeobers should feel free co scribble in the oargins. croas cut 
vcrdSt add ideas. The coordlaacor should strestii that the whole point 
of ^iaptatioQ is cc adapt , Motie of the authors of curriculum coasL 
fny of It Mcrea writ. It is the job of the adaptation t^j-ais to liult i o 
xaterlals to the students la their locality* 

5. #»or» jiy Sch^edullng 

Workdays operate best when everyone ^knovy vhat to expect in ^icvar.ce, 
An efie tive general Structure might look, llk^f cnis; 

3 hours — teaai work 

I hour a aeal* and break * 

3 noMTh individual tessarch and unU ^ork 

leaa RoU'h ReHponalbllities 

Workday.' rtin awftt sooothiy when the least possible else IB nptn: 
reshoffltnK cankn. W^^ recotanend the following procedure » wtiich is JilttpK- 
straightforward, arU fairly equitable:^ 

T'h^ c i ;ordlnatQr readies all materials at^d aasigntaents before 

e^ich 5«eting» leads discussions, ^nd overseen typing and dupi^cat 'ng 

of aaterlals. 

b- A recorder is appointed for each workday on a rotating basiH. 
The recorder prepares and subcxits A copy of meeting aotec and 

urricuiuo changes to the coordinator, 
c. Tea m oetabers are'cxpected to road each unit In advance anci co 
^i^7iS:>^each workday with suggestions for adaptation. The workday 
cached la calmpt include both initial readings and ^tound adaptation* 
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Structuring Woritdays 

a. rn<r ooordlrM»tor presents the gtrr.eral agenda for th« day a:^ 
for the rest of the »easl«:>D«* t^ch te^ri aesttrr is assigned 
recorder duty. r4?si5mrch tAJUki* >- A;?«-r.dli Aj. ani. if necessary, 
typing or duplicating duties- 

b. The ;.C/ordir.ator le*ds a g*?neral diacusalo- of tr.^ currlcu^ur 
i^Mch^ev^ryooe will h4ve re^d), foe -^r, :r.i^ --jr. qi;i*r:' *. :in^ such as*:. 

1 i>:; place oiiuMts, people*?* oa^es, occu; »t: i -n*! , life styles, 
cu^:ur.J> patterns, econosilcA. polU::-*, and nex role ^x'^ccxat lon^ 
reflect our area? What chan^^es :an b*- sade to aake these Dc>re 
relevar;: to our students ao that t^i-y car. acre easily identify 
mth the oaterial^'' 

2. Are Che activities app^. prUte for ;;ur y:vflr.g peopI^.^^ If 

now, now can tb«y be changed'' 

3. 'Are the «ugg<9ted t«ac.Mag technl-quc* valid and apprcpriate? 

If oot, h'v can th»jy be ..hanged? 

4. Should more male exaiplcB be ua. :? Vli«re 1«. thl* appropriate? 
c. The tea« addresses the key Issue oi ada pt at. ion ievei,. ThVre «i<. 
two basic ways In which tne OPTIONS cufr ulua can be adapted. U-vel 
One is th sLBp.cBt: It involves si-v.-r substitution of words and 
occaslonaUy phrases. For thiP lev».i. you nay want r .angfi the naoes 



*The.e questions were devised by the OPTIONS New Mexico s:te coordinator. 
Carolyn S«iley~Marquez. Th* coordi.iator in a different area mLght want i 
focus on different. issues of slailar concern. \ 



.f p^ecpl^, ;.lAceii. o<cu>at:or., fir a sore -csp-Jetc *lr.t« 

A;,^^'nc:;x fou v;^l -ilao want *o a It -te local c c : I '.q.: : --.rL^i 

f .r tr.0H4f In yjur re^ljoal adaptation. Thlft €ir.d of idapta:: : » 
eri:*ent ial. r.-av*^ i':,'jr.d tr»a: a-'-. .*;%:en: , eetp.^clai iy rural a::..-'.- 



Appendix 

a: the ^it.^^rf -nd of tr.e ar.l,iptat lor. <»':.alc? 1& ccci;^!^:^ ra*^*- rt-vi-.i^n. 
Lev<fl Two adaptation 1:» dlfflc^-it •^ut can al^o r^wardin^;» 9:nr»> it 
.;v««i tr.** partl-lpantis a di- per *»er.». of t r.^^^dyn as 1 c«i of .r.^ local;ty. 
For a ^vel Ivo adaptation. : tt Ider.tlfirft tt^ kind of ;.ro*^ii?n 
that needii to be preinented ^Zi<:. tr.en builds a ca&- aro^.nd :t, 

d*^Hr:rlb:n^^ th€ pf ar. ^ -ion^^ conoon to yoir area. In iriis 

adaptation, you al^ht cj;angf' .Ife * of tne parcictpanf , t-.*^ir 

worit and iasilly balance, aad tnelr caltur*^lly determined act;* id^-^.. 
rh»l"> adaptation i^'n^^t esHential* '.ur. It do«« adi depth to the currlcu- 
iua. n exatspie of Tvo adVpiatlon is also given in Appendix B- 

d. If tl35e p^enaitr*. Individ -.ii teac sesibers be^in work or the r^^earch 
t a s «t s . \ 
Workday ^2: - _ ' 

a. T^iC coordinator out l*lne«5 the work ^>lan for the day- 

> 

The tea:s adapts Unit I, gbln^. through it page by page, compiling 
Hu^iRK-fitlonn for pecific craangefi. Oncf all changes have been -jggested, 
the tean (with the help of the recorde^-^or that day) disct-sses the 
changes that ft*^e» to localize the curriculua beat an/ makes those 
changes. It iiBportant for the group 'to achieve- consensus Jn changes 
to ensure the credibility of the adaptat 'on. 
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th€ itMm decide* to do a Lrrel Two adaptAtloc of ucmt cjiterlals. 
citi« or ti*o j^ecple mhould be Melgaed to that teak. Gecerally, ;*e>»pl»f 
vltr. soae flair for vrltlng ead/or 4o intljBAte aad long-^term kaowiecigf 
of tr>e locality vlll do thm beat job of full-acale revision. People >^ 
doliig tuch revlalcma ahould probably be relieved of reaearch tasko or 
recorder duty to apend a go#d deal of time on revlaton. Writing in 
alwa/a »ore tiJDe cooauaiog than anyotie ezpecta, 

c. Or.ce the I changen riave been aade or AH-.ljcned. the teaa yorif.f> 
r.n indivlr: -aI research casks or Level Two adaptations. 

^. The recorder makes a final of -^11 ajjreed-upon Unit I revisions 

f1^^.^^ tv-nUt. The coordinator ^louh ^/i^ - and proofreads th*- 
recorder'a chang^»^ to ensure tr^at an accurat*? •^opy s^oes to the ty;>l«r . 
(N.B. Sooeooe »uat checit :he t/plat'B vf>rk as It Is ver/ 

confualag when inac urate page% go to the ti ^icnera hx)^ students. ^ 
Workaday tl: 

The coordinator goen over the wor> plan for th*e ^!fiy. 

/ 

Thi!^ teaa revlevs. alter«./Siad/or a;>proveu any Level Two adapl^tlonn 
t^^t were cotapieted during the pr4,*vlous aes'ilon. 

Th*- teaa adapts Unit 11. foUovlng tf^e pattern establla-etf for 
Unit T. ^ ^ 

d. mr t the Init II -hanges hav^ been made, the teaa <:oQt*lnue^ rf'Hea^^^i 
ta«k-H ind Level Two adaptation. 

e. Thie coordlnat^or and recorder priK>are Unit II and any remalriin^ 
UnlTi work for thtf^ typist follo^ng the pattern cstabl Ished ^for Unit^. 

f. The coordinator V*P*«« to act as monitor for the simulation ^am^, 
whlcft yill be played by thre'<«ao on workday The monitor^ InetruVv 
tlons are attached to the Ckme materlrls (Unit III). 




Workday #4: 

a. The coordinator goes over the work plan for the day and ieada 
the review and revlalon of Level Two adaptations completed during 
the previous session. 

b. The teas adapts Unit III (excluding the Gam* following the usual 
pattern. 

c. The tea:n plays the Caae, noting; placef^ where adaptations need 
to be made. 

d. After the Gaae, the team reviews all Came materials, Including 

• ho%e that may not have been used during tnat particular round, and 
^apto them. 

e. . The c .yOrdlrxator and recorder prepare materials for the t/plet, 
follciwlng the u^ual pattern. 

f. Other team members romplete research tasks or work on Level Two 
adaptations. The research taikn rihould be completed^ written up, and 
prepared by the coordinator for the typlet. by the end of this sesBlon. 
Workday #5: 

a. The coordinator goi*^» over the work plan for the day. Including 
revlcfw and revision of Level Two adaptations completed rbe prevJourt 
Hesslon. 

b* The team adapts Unit IV, following the usual patterr . Becaufte 
this unit Is very long and very amenable to localization, this will 
take more of the session. 

c. rhe^<:oordlnator and recorder prepare materials for the typist, 
following the usual pattern. 

d. Th-*^ coordinator leads the team in an evaiuarlon and closure activity. 

br 



t). Getting It Together 

Once the adaptation procesa haa been coapleted. someone still has to 
see that the final product 1« t>'p«d. proofread, duplicated, and distributed, 
n.*: coordinator muat »»k.e sure that these tat-ks are assigned and completed. 
"Hie group euat reconvene to integrate the Student Activity Sheets and 
Teacher's Guide pages Into the currlculua copies. A final gathering over 
a pot- luck supper might be appropriate to celebrate the completion of the 
adapted curriculum, now ready for classroom use. 

A Fin al Note 

Although the OPTIONS curriculum has been designed as a coherent 9-to- 
12-week ccurbc suitable for home economics, social studies, or Ruldance 
ula ,es. It can be uaefui la other ways. The units and many of the lessonn 
can stand on their S^, with minimal modification. For example, a high 

-ol social studies teacher plana to use Unit I as the introduction to a 
course ort the American character. A college home economlr« course will nu.W- 
L-nlt IV part of a hojm management ciaas. Other ways to use the dlf fer-nt 
units are suggested to u* con.tantly--f eel free to make up your own. The 
... rlONS rurrlcuiu^ Is "teacher- ready." which we believe 1« the opposite of 
"t.acner-proof ." It U ready for teachers to use however and wherever they 
can for the better education of young rural women and men. 
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Appt-nuix .\; Research Tanks 

I* ■» ,ir«.* nai) ' .iVrA\. ill urr ivuli^'a wi:»-rc ^>ubst it ui ivin ot local 

; : r ..ur.->i.ti, i- , will :r!-}r.;v<' the lt:sr».rib. Tht- libt tluit follows notes those 
r::.it.i-r:.ii.> th.il tn ust be adaj led for lueal use uiile!:.:> the regional version 
nr. i^>i l/ ^uit-i your State and cumniiulty. Each Ceau nember should be 
t . V.Li: t ) t tiie t.i>i«. thai norat iiiterest.> him or hejr. If there 

ar'- V . i wnt <rr« r » |.>r soan* t.ist.s, thi* ( oord i iiator must then afisign them, 
r .» . :i.e::.jj«M is * x}u:cte'i to i<.K:ate the re<juire<j Infornation from an 

« 'i^ tr.i' If' e .itid then tt- n-vise ttu- t ut r iculum uuiterLals accordingly. 

.i r ( : . I .r.!* -> 

' f. M i: "Wiitt I •> Y^.Mir Ar^-a''" (opt iorial activity, lesHon ifl) 

y> . >! i'eii^h- iii Ar<'.i" (tape cassette) 

iti: , I r 1 J S*'^' !h.n Jnv4)lver, lo< atinK pi^ople In the com- 

::;i;uT,' will rt-idril tl^-lr t)rief lile hibtorie^. The person 

.1 . . i . li.-'l t!i, . )"h fiiu^r !<»i.iri- a per.-M Iti the appropriate age 
r,'. t.Ji« t i.r hist'if'/, iJul kM^** t^ipe to the t oord liiators 

r'ltt If < an 1 1- i r .iu\ « r Ihed , givei tru- proper tn.ir>>lnal ttnnota- 
. d»>ji ] i t .41 .d as a litudeiiT Activity Sheet. A Biinpl4»r 

* p 'M t ' » i- • > ' t • ;i'rs'M w1»!^ :\ V »• eo j» M 1 r ;« M v re)>lon/»l .ureiU 
t » I »• 1 I t. N- 1, ih'Mrlpt» (iiat already exist. 
!;ni: li:. "a .■.i-'.sfrM-iit skills:' iN-opJf. IM.ices, and Servlcc=a*' (UP) 

I'. ' ■/ !! if(..t«l II hi V:>'ir l<i/\i\','\ •i^^(>ol l>tjar i poli<*y (St t^plumie , 

. ..k; I ; 

. (i! .my) on r-T:i;)1u> ,t'i\t Jaws (Stephaul^s Lesson 114) 
-Sf.afi' -f.-it 1 »< ai wi !lare . 1 1 ne*. (.Kvelvii, SAS /M^, la, Lcbson M) 




: I... Ifuinlii/.; 1- jmm it!**-/*: 1 1 .i!i*,cr i pt ta,».-s 

a 1 1 «■ ; ! uit Lo.sson Ih'*) 

! :* t.'.itl^'M *'-Miro**:. for KcNCaiih Tasks 
i i(»V:ru:it S«»<'arUy Sfivirt* 
hMi«»l.>/nfnt Oft 

vot I wwr kr r .M I r 1 1- 1 ^Mtu**, !>•' |>.i r l ni»nt ^^[ Suiial W^'llarr 
i: .-r»- - 4< M' I rin>r J 1 siutorn 
'>r.iii- jtji.t r t ffifiit of Ftiu-.itlon 

pr Iru* Ipal 

(< ' i \ U i>Il CM t hr Statuu i>! Woni^ti 
Hui4 au >t III. it Inf i H 
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Appendix B: Stkttpli! AdaptatlonH 

L ow! One 

To mmkm Ltvel Qm chang«», nivply replace w\>rii« and phrA«e*M wtth K^ tl 
re(tfr«ne«s 4nd wordlxma — thcr m>i# locallv urattf, tlus b«ttrr* Ur^t wat^h 
out (or p<)t«nClally llb«louM •tatrsi^nta. l4»Vtfl chAngcn u»uall% ttuUuii*: 
typfffi of firat n«M«« kinds of job*, naen^a of (ovi\a and cltlm, (vpt^.tl toims 
of r^crttation, r«f«r«nc«9s to atorra, ncrwMpjpeia, achoola, and i>thrt ln« (Un* 
tlona, taanaga hangouta. Ciirr«nt drrva taahlona, lor^tl alang. an : lov^l 
landiMrka or awnta. Hara \^ n aaaplr of tt - NiTthrant curtUulvsm with (lit* 
adaptatx >n» for tha Appalachian South In pat rnthipaaa. 

Ca aa^ S t ud^r 9i g n I i_ l | L«» « aon 10 

Narlanna Clark (D*bblr ,Fou»t ) Irarnrd at ^:1% a.m. on a Munti^rv Km v *i 
(br^utiful Juna) aorntng that whr wa» a wUliTv. Hrr huaband Mm. 2\ had bvcn 
VllU*d In a car acddant on hla way t*) work. Harlannr (Drbbt^) anii Jim l i 
h4?«n Mrrlad leaa than 2 vrara, and Marlanna (lH*bbl«!) waa tfxpactlng thi'ir 
fltat baby, bvtora »arrlaK«» ahc ^^/iMkiHl a aalea clerk In Rlrh'n 
(Mlllar%) dvpartwni atorr, 

Mt%>t tha (Irat ahock of grUl had paain^d. Mrtrlanne totalad up (IVbblo 
.idd#*d up) h' r titancial raaourcaa. Hi* i e waa an Inaurancc poll*v for $10,0t>0. 
$76; Irt a avln.na accounC. and $147,69 in a chacklng account. Bi^eauae of the 
baby. Maviant.'* (Dabble) < ould collect a v^vcaII aM>nthly u^m In Social Security 
hanrf { t a, 

Harlanna (Dabbla) raallaad that hrr rraourcaa (oonay) would not Uat 
lung aftar tha baby waa ^orn If aha did not gat a Job, And what would nhe 
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do with th€ bAby whilt th* votktd? Jla'» aothcr ull«r«d to take care ot 
th«» v»Ji^y, but Hjirlannv (D«bblv) lnt<n»rly 4i»I{ked U14 not like) hex x>cttvt- 
ir. lav. H«r pastor Cprtachcr^ sugg«at#ii adoption b^cauac. he ^ald« It in 
not d% «a»v tor a woman with a child to marry again a« it U tor a chlldlens 
wi.*ttaa >w^a-it\ without Wtd»), and mcnt dAV«>care center* do not accept ^oaII 
lnfiit\tH, 

U'Vvl ^W<^ 

l>vi»l IVo adaptations ncneraliN involve developing a ca*e that ih v* 
iitl' *'n: ttoo the original. In the exampleH given below, the Kl\l' ^t 
ad^l i^ll-Hi teaft took a (general concept and bullf^ a new case to llluutrate 
II, rUe r .n tvxiUai required a btlef cAt»e that deter Ibed a pre»i»ing pri*bl*>r 
th4t disrupted a woman^a otherwUe Ctxafortable life. For tht^ Scrtheaj^t 
it vvloptaent team, adolescent drug uae waa the obviouii choUe. tho Nebtanka 
t4'an (^U that a financial crl«i« waa more appropriate. U \n Important to 
not** that althov;gh th« "arories*' in the caiea ar<» entlrelv different, thiv 
»erve an l^^»ntical function in th« curriculum. 

Northeaat ern Adaptation (U nit 1 1 1 j lyAgon. 1 ^ 

Pamela and BlU Logan had Just bought a new home in a nice ti. tghborhood. 
Their three children had begun to make !rlend« iwedlatelv, ana the vhoii? 
family vaa glad they had mi7V«d. Thair old*-rtt daughter had found a nlcf* 
.^boyfriend, and the younger girl waa the atar of the field hockey team. Then 
jeverything fell apart. 

rvo mc^fitha 4l er the move Pamela was cleaning her bou'r cloaet Behind 
4i>oe old boots, i^ha found a small pla^: Ic bag full of tMrlJuana cigarettes. 
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P«a h*d hnrAi - that iirug* vet* a prot >a m tSe r.ev ^^c^ocl« h<?r vhil^rer. w*>tc 
«tteQ«ilnji» but ^hr h^d n#vnpr drrJU8<d h/r klca would trv druf«. All >u>r 
d«llght m her nty hcmi ♦vtporAttd, WhAC shouid »he do' SN)uld ^he ontront 
and puxils^ her son? C€t all t^.rf« Vidi* tO|^*.^th<r And CAik cc* thcc ^ibout 
drug prv>M«i? Hayb* «hc should try to talk with cc'^er ©L^thrre And t -tn 
ctgAni«<» AR effort Co clean up th* ischcols, Vh<itfver ?»J\e ducided . . u 
must t>«: dOM scx^a. 

KAr«^n \i w*r* ««»"-g thos<p few people ?rlvllcg«*^d ic live ft *'pert<»cl ' 
lite. At l*), lijiren married a boy troa the uelghborl'*^ tAnch, Ihey 
Atsuoed control of a ^OQ-cow onit eMi the rsnch, They ^uvlc a ni<e brtik h.*r»' 
uver looking ihe MAdr ^ And spent the llrs»t 20 ycAts o* tbcir BvitriCif life 
rAlftlng'A fAAllv of one girl and tvo bcv» arkd Ixaproving the ranch opcratic-n. 
I'he tAmlly v;»5 clo»e, Karen loved the serenity of th* rAnch and the ch^.H«>ng€ 
of living 60 »iU»« -•►f row town. 

It had hcen a coa! ortable life — nater tally and penionally, Now ihat 
•\:o«foit.'* wrt3i being threatened. With CAttle prlcrs tc.^ lew to v. over ejtprn^eB 
and <:olIeg*^ coHtB f-^r the two hoys» Karen and Al realiro that \^me cK^ngcB 
had to be faadi*. 

Sevexal aiternati>r«a seemd possible. Karen and her daughter Margaret 
could live in tovn during the w«ek so Kart^n could get a Jcb and «avo the 
• 3cpen«ie of V iving Hargaret drive to school. Al could order cattle and work 
Satiirdayf% at the livestock auction. Or, they could s<*ll their equlpocnt and 
cattle to pay rhclr debta» leaae the ranch, and both take lobs In to%in. 
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E4cb plAc* Involved radlc&l chAQg<« in th« f*aily. ILtrec wculd l\ 
to do *4:i««thlag h«r«lt ;o coccrlbutt flaAnclitily c Her tArliv ani ''x 
tr ;.irw<;fv« their life etyle. 
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